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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


King Christian of Denmark died suddenly on Monday 
afternoon. Terror of the idea of sudden death is 
general ; we pray against it; and yet so often it may 
be euthanasia. The pleasantest way to die, a doctor 
will often say, is to fall into a deep sleep and not wake 
again. But the pain of watching is probably worse to 
those at hand than the shock of a quicker end. King 
Christian’s family and people have been spared at least 
the sorrow that goes so often with the slower ending 
of life. He was a good man and a discreet king, re- 
minding people of Queen Victoria in his patriarchal 
position. 


The Unionist newspapers which have chosen the 
moment of discomfiture to urge a change in the 
Unionist leadership cannot be complimented either on 
their good taste or on their good sense. The tendency 
of defeated persons to console themselves by turning on 
their leader is very contemptible. Englishmen usually 
call it un-English. It is also very unwise thus to make 
an exhibition of ourselves in the y be of the triumphant 
Liberals. Some Unionists, however, who are much 
exercised on the question are moved by different and 
quite honourable considerations. They are concerned 
before everything else that Tariff Reform shall be 
established as the policy of the party, and thorough 
specrmant obtained. Will this affect the leadership ? 

ational policy they feel must be put before any person. 
We give our view elsewhere. 


The greatest bore usually is the man who feels it his 
solemn duty to make a protest against some act of 
which the rest of the world approves. We are sorry 
to say he turned up on Monday at the meeting of the 
party organisation which selected Mr. Balfour as can- 
didate for the City in place of Mr. Alban Gibbs. It 


seems he has given forty years, sir, of faithful service 
to the great Unionist party: hence he owes it to his | 
conscience and the country to declare that in his opinion | 


general relief he sat down two other statesmen were 
for assuring the City that Mr. Balfour would get on 
all right as its member after a little coaching by Sir 
Edward Clarke and so forth. They were ready to pat 
Mr. Balfour on the back with kindly patronage. 


It is a pity the reception of Mr. Balfour by the 
City should have been marred by such gaucherie as 
this; for we believe that the best judgment in the 
most influential constituency in the country is abso- 
lutely in favour of the selection of Mr. Balfour. Of 
course we well recognise that in the City, indeed in 
any constituency save the Universities, there is the 
type of politician who is totally unable to appreciate 
the finest mind in the Conservative party; the 
political noodle who loves to prate about “hard 
facts” and ‘‘plain men of business”, who believes 
that because Mr. Balfour does not ‘‘ give a plain 
answer to a plain question” and because he is not 
rotund in oratory and positive in assertion he is not 
fitted to lead, he is ‘‘ weak”. But it is not from this 
sort of person, as Randolph Churchill once declared 
with scorn, that one expects political wisdom. Whether 
the Liberals are to oppose Mr. Balfour or not is still 
unsettled. The meeting in the City yesterday after- 
noon to consider the matter came to no decision and 
was adjourned to next week. 


The composition of the new Parliament is the subject 
of curious investigation in the press. The M.P.s have 
all been beautifully tabled and labelled. The lawyers 
will be stronger than ever, or at least they will be more 
numerous. Fiction is rampant in the new House— 
‘*the most popular novelists of the day” run easily into 
double figures. But it is when we get to the food and 
drink figures that our interest is liveliest. Why should 
cocoa and tea be so markedly Radical, and whisky 
distilling so Home Rule? One odd fact about the 
trades and occupations of the new House is the entire 
absence of shopkeepers. There appears to be not a 
single one. They are all ‘‘merchants”. There is 
quite a number of “‘ provision merchants”, but not a 
solitary grocer. 


Evidence of foul play at this election accumulates 
daily. It was not wholly confined to the Liberals, we 
admit. If, as we are informed, someone set an un- 
founded story going among some villages in the Rye 
division that the Liberal candidate had declared that: 
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‘nine shillings a week and a rabbit’’ were enough for 
any agricultural labourer, it was a dirty trick. But far 
worse were the calumnies Sir W. Evans-Gordon had 
to face in Mile End, especially from the Jewish electors. 
They would not perhaps be especially considerate of 
the champion of the Aliens Act; but to go about 
amongst the most ignorant of the voters stating 
solemnly that if Sir W. Evans-Gordon were returned, 
there would be a massacre of Jews in England similar 
to the massacres in Russia was malignant lying, seldom 
found in English elections. It would have been enough 
for most men to say that the Unionist candidate wished 
to turn every Jew out of England—another lie freely 
circulated in Mile End. 


In the Harrow division certain Liberal workers said 
openly that they were going to neutralise the inferiority 
of the Liberal candidate as a speaker to the Unionist 

preventing the Unionist being heard: a plan they 


did their utmost to carry out. Also a catalogue of . 
charges against the Unionist candidate was sent to all. 


the electors with the polling cards, thus leaving him no 
time to reply. For these charges the successful Liberal 
declines to take responsibility. A most dubious pro- 
ceeding too was tht sending from the Liberal committee 
rooms to the out-voters of duplicate polling cards direct- 
ing them to a wrong polling station. It was well known 
that the vast majority of the out-voters were Unionists. 
It is possible this was an accident ; but so strange an 
accident requires very strict explanation. If the a 4 
tion was deliberate, trickery could go no lower. In 
another -division:so mad were the Liberals at their 
failure that after the declaration many of them, headed 
by a Nonconformist parson, pursued the wife of the 
successful candidate, hissing out opprobrious words, 
not stopping at obscenity. The serious thing about 
all this election blackguardism is not the effect it has on 
results but that it will deter so many of the best men 
from entering political life at all. 


After the din of the General Election at which not 
even the most fastidious speaker or writer can afford 
to pick and choose his words and phrases at all deli- 
cately, Lord Curzon’s minute on the omission of 
officials to tell him of the Bengal partition is a literary 
treat. He described it as ‘‘not a moral delinquency 
but an intellectual hiatus”. The definition recalls to 
one the caustic criticism which appeared by accident in 
a Foreign Office blue-book years ago when Mr. Curzon 
was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Some 
thought it was his and some Lord Salisbury’s. Lord 
€urzon’s reproof to the Indian officials was not intended 
for public observation; but it was published by an 
Indian newspaper, and has therefore become generally 
known. This was unfortunate; and yet one is inclined 
to congratulate Lord Curzon on the indiscreet publica- 
tion by a newspaper of one of his best sayings. 


Mr. Birrell is not improving as a speaker. It is 
hard to believe that the mixture of gross jubilation 
with unctuous cant, which he thought good enough 
for the Bristol Liberals on Wednesday, came from the 
author of the brilliant description of the House of 
Commons as a paradise of bores. Superintending the 
output of Liberal leaflets and cartoons has not been 
good for Mr. Birrell’s literary style. Fancy a director 
of election ‘‘ literature” being put at the head of English 
education! Mr. Charles Geake has some right to 
complain of Mr. Birrell for not coming to aid him in 
his difficulties with Mr. [Boraston over the Chinese 
“slavery” cartoons. Mr. Birrell has given Mr. Geake 
away instead. He speaks plump out of pictures of 
‘*manacled Chinamen ”, and, though his former asso- 
ciation with the Liberal publication department is well 
known, attempts no disclaimer in behalf of the Liberal 
office. In these pictorial lies Mr. Birrell, like his 
audience, sees only a jest. They have done their work : 
they have enabled Liberals to win seats. Who cares 
now whether they were true or false? Mr. Birrell 
talks of ‘‘breathing a prayer” that Christianity may 
not leave the House of Commons. He might add a 
ogo for truth to enter into Liberal electioneering. 

e have not noticed the Stiggins touch about Mr. 
Birrell before. 


We are glad to meet Lord Hugh Cecil on common 
ground again. His letter to the ‘“‘ Times” on Thursday 
is an important contribution to the schools controversy, 
which soon will be ablaze throughout all England. 
Very few can reach the sustained eloquence of this letter, 
Lord Hugh bids Churchmen keep their temper and their 
heads and go into the fight, with energy indeed but with 
the serenity that should mark the champions of a cause to 
which the life of a parliament, even a long parliament, 
is but a passing moment. ‘‘ The Church counts her 
days by centuries and even by millenniums’’. Lord 
Hugh formulates with felicitous precision the settle- 
ment that has been steadily advocated in this Review. 
‘*The State should undertake to do in elementary 
schools what it already does in reformatory and indus- 
trial schools, to bring up the child in the faith which its 
parents may choose.” There is the whole thing. Let 
the Church press for that and accept nothing less. 


Early accounts of the disturbances which took place 
in Paris when the Government officials visited the 
churches for the purpose of taking the inventory of 
property required by the Separation Law appear to have 
been rather under than over-stated. There has not 
only been what may be described as brawling in the 
churches visited, and personal yy to the officers 
in carrying out their duty, but there have been riots in 
the streets in which many persons have been seriously 
wounded and a gendarme killed. One of the chief centres 
of disturbance was the quarter of S. Germain, and well- 
known aristocrats, men and women, with sword-canes 
and heavy umbrellas, took up positions about the 
churches and opposed the gendarmerie and the 
— guards which had to be fetched to keep 

er. 


A correspondent describes the scene as reminis- 
cent of the Commune. In the Chamber an excited 
debate arose when the news from outside was brought 
in, and the Premier took the affair so seriously 
as to declare that the law would be applied with 
all the force at the disposal of his Government; 
and resistance, whatever form it might take, and 
whoever might be the resisters, would be pulverised. 
Resistance to the law is to be deprecated ; and it is 
better to rely on the moral and intellectual influences 
which can be brought to bear by religious people in 
France. The more earnest of them can show in less 
dubious ways that the Separation Law is not such 
a matter of indifference to the French people as 
Mr. Bodley has suggested. 


Mr. Bodley’s two lectures at the Royal Institution on 
the Church in France, the second of which he delivered 
last Saturday, will make all readers of his great work 
desirous of having the long promised companion volume 
on the Church. The lectures have been full of infor- 
mation on the condition of the French Church at the 
time when the separation measures were suddenly 
sprung upon it in the pursuance of a hostile secular 
programme. But it is evident that Mr. Bodley will 
speak much more freely in his book on the religious 
and social effects of the separation than he has been 
able to do in his lectures. An admirer would not speak 
of the Concordat as a work of stupendous genius and 
the Separation Law as the work of ordinary mortal 
men ; and itis clear that Mr. Bodley regards the change 
as boding no good to France. 


Negative progress only has been made at Algeciras, 
and in place of the fears of war which obtained 
in certain quarters last week as to the attitude of 
France and Germany, there is now an impression that 
the Conference will prove abortive. On the face of it 
the delegates do not seem to be very anxious to tackle 
essential issues ; the Moorish representative has adopted 
an obstructive line which nobody seems to resent; 
points of real importance are either being referred to 
the Sultan, whose reply cannot be received until after 
weeks of delay, or left to the diplomatic body at 
Tangier to deal with later. Thus the whole of Wed- 
nesday was occupied with the discussion of articles 
relating to the taxation of foreigners. Various pro- 
visions already in existence under previous treaties for 
safeguarding foreign interests are practically to be 
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continued unchanged, and any supplementary arrange- 
ments will be entrusted to the diplomatic body. A 
fortnight has elapsed since the Conference met, and 
it has achieved so far little more than an agreement to 
do nothing of importance, 


The Russian question continues to be, When will the 
convocation of the Douma take place and when will 
the Government recognise that the restoration of order 
is sufficiently advanced to admit of the application of 
the laws introducing reforms? Everything moves 
slowly in Russia in any circumstances and the delay as 
to the Douma by no means implies that the Tsar’s 
promise is not to be fulfilled. The ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent said on Monday that, according to absolutely 
trustworthy authority, the electoral and reform laws 
would be announced in any case before February. The 
prediction is not fulfilled ; but that there is nothing in 
the convocation of the Douma implying the deroga- 
tion of autocracy is clear from the account of the 
deputation of the ‘reactionary’? League of Russian 
Men who are ‘‘more Royalist than the King”; they 
urge its convocation. According to articles in the 
French press, financial aid to Russia is being with- 
held because a representative body has not yet been 
summoned. The Socialists are boycotting the Douma 
preparations on the rational ground that the Douma 
means foreign loans, and foreign loans would strengthen 
the Government against the Socialists themselves. 


What Lord Cromer describes as the serious develop- 
ment of the Sudan was inaugurated on Saturday last 
with the opening of the Nile-Red-Sea railway. For 
the first time in history the hinterland of the Sudan is 
brought into direct touch with the sea by the shortest 
available route. Berber, which by caravan was ten or 
more days distant from Suakim, can now be reached 
from Port Sudan in as many hours. The railway to 
‘Wady Halfa and Egypt was necessarily not fitted to 
serve the commercial needs of a country which the 
Anglo-Egyptian authorities have restored to civilisa- 
tion. The event carries the mind back to the days, 
twenty-one years ago, when Gordon was shut up 
in Khartoum, and the Radical Government, after a 
fruitless effort to rescue him, abandoned the hastily 
projected railway which was to link up Suakim and the 
Nile. 


Australia is evidently in earnest in changing her 
policy about immigration. For various reasons she 
has hitherto discouraged plans for settling British 
immigrants in the colony. Now however Mr. Deakin, 
the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, has an- 
nounced that the Federal Government is prepared to 
submit a Bill to Parliament next session dealing with 
the immigration question generally and it will be asked 
to subsidise a suitable line of steamers to bring 
immigrants from Great Britain at cheap fares. Mr. 
Deakin has the support of Mr. Reid and Mr. Irvine and, 
not less important, of Mr. Watson the labour leader, 
whose party has hitherto been responsible for hin- 
drances} to immigration. The birth rate of Australia 
generally has been declining coincidently with the de- 
crease of immigration. Australians are beginning to 
see that the life of their nation is threatened. 


Excitemeftt in the Transvaal is apparently on the 
increase. The English fear that the constituencies 
will be gerrymandered in Boer interests. If the Rand is 
alarmed the Imperial Government have only themselves 
to thank. Their precipitate and uninformed action as 
to Chinese labour was in itself enough to justify the 
fears of the mining companies, on whom the future 
prosperity of the Transvaal depends. With Mr. Smuts 
in London to instruct the Ministry as to Boer views 
concerning the new Constitution, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the Rand would regard the prospect with 
Philosophic calm. It is unfortunate but hardly sur- 
prising that certain extremists should talk of secession. 
Great Britain did not fight a three years’ war to hand 
over the control of the country to the Boers. That, 
however, might result from Liberal interference. 


Memory of British experiences in Natal on the out- 
break of the Boer war drives home the plea of Pro- 


fessor Scott Elliot at the departmental meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society in favour of a thorough 
inquiry into, and systematised record of, the re- 
sources of the Empire. Are other colonies in possession 
of maps more trustworthy than that of Natal when 
General Buller was at Colenso? Not only as to geo- 
graphy is it often difficult to obtain information concern- 
ing British possessions. Practical agriculture would be 
materially advanced by a complete study of the vegeta- 
tion of different colonies, and Professor Elliot’s idea is 
that the Society should be supported by the Govern- 
ment in getting together data which would enable 
them to publish a map and keep a file showing the 
exact character of every part of each colony. Local 
Governments in Africa are spending considerable sums 
of money on such surveys, and if the Imperial Govern- 
ment cannot undertake the work itself, as it obviously 
should, a larger grant should at once be made to the 
Society. 


Mr. Sydney Fisher, the Canadian Minister of Agri- 
culture, is apparently anxious to out-do his leader Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier as a questionable friend of the Empire. 
He has taken it upon himself to proclaim the satisfaction 
of Canada at the results of the General Elections in 
Great Britain. ‘‘We farmers of Canada want no 
preference in the English market”, nor is ‘‘ preference 
needed to keep us in the Empire”. The one thing 
certain is that Canadian farmers do want prefer- 
ence. They know what a 2s. duty on American 
wheat would mean to them, and the satisfaction of the 
American farmer tallies with the disappointment of 
the Canadian. Mr. Fisher is one of the few leading 
Canadians who are incapable of taking large views. 
He regards every policy from the local standpoint, as he 
did in his opposition to Lord Dundonald, and he‘has no 
real sympathy with the far-sighted patriotism of the 
true Imperialist. Men who know Canada best know 
that Mr. Fisher does not speak for the majority of 
(Canadians. 


Lord Roberts is vigorously prosecuting his campaign, 
and very rightly, against the dangerous insufficiency of 
our military forces. He claims that a million armed men 
are necessary for securing the safety of the Empire ; and 
he points out that the enemy we may have to meét in 
the future may be of a very different calibre from the 
Boer. So far we are in complete agreement with him ; 
but Lord Roberts does not carry his convictions to a 
logical conclusion. All his arguments demonstrate 
the necessity for conscription, and nothing else. His 
conclusion that all that is necessary to ensure safety 
is a modicum of military training spread out over the 
nation is impotent. In practice this would produce 
little more than an inferior kind of volunteer ; and thus 
he falls into the same error as Mr. Haldane. 


The reversal of recent military policy, which was 
anticipated, has already begun by a return to the old 
system of dealing with the volunteers. Attendance in 
camp is no longer to be made compulsory for the pur- 
pose of earning the capitation grant. Doubtless this 
measure will have the effect of strengthening the 
volunteers as regards numbers. But the point is, will 
this possible increase of personnel really be a source of 
increased strength to the force, taking into consideration 
the question of efficiency? If serious objections 
might be taken to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s general pro- 
posals, his volunteer policy, which may briefly be 
described as quality rather than quantity, was un- 
doubtedly right. Mr. Haldane, bound down by the 
irresponsible utterances of his party, is preferring 
quantity. 


It is not so many years ago that we had an 
epidemic of speech-making generals; distinguished 
members of the sister Service have not at all times been 
as discreet in the control of their tongue or ‘pen as 
might be desired. The latest expert called to account 
on this score is Sir Frederick Maurice, in respect of an 
interview recently published in the ‘‘ Echo de Paris”. 
His defence that the account is perverted and the 
publication wholly unauthorised appears satisfactory. 
Official confidences and discretion must of course be 
jealously guarded. But a keen man cannot keep his 
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‘work always out of his conversation, especially with 


a brother professional. 


The refusal of the Local Government Board to 
sanction the establishment of a farm colony and sana- 
torium near Basingstoke by the Lambeth Guardians is 
a declaration of hostility to farm colonies in principle. 
Mr. Burns makes specific objections to the Lambeth 
scheme which appear sound enough, but when he 
refers to the history of similar experiments as not 
Justifying the proposal of the Guardians he shows very 
plainly that he is not in favour of the system at all. 
This may please those few members of the Conserva- 
tive party who opposed the Bill in Parliament, but 
it will bring Mr. Burns into collision with the labour 
members who supported the Bill and fought for its 
extension. The Lambeth Guardians were prepared to 
give £12,000 for 576 acres—at the rate of £21 an acre 
including the house and six cottages and the out- 
buildings. Most of the landowners in that part of the 
country would be only too glad to part with any 
amount of land at the same figure. 


It is announced that Mr. Roger Fry has been 
appointed to buy pictures for the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. He will receive a salary equal to that 
of the Director of the National Gallery here, and it will 
be his duty to do his best for a gallery outside of 
England, instead of being enlisted for work of this 
kind at home. We shall at the same time lose him as 
a critic on the ‘‘Atheneum”. All this we thoroughly 
deserve in a country where there is no career for learned 
and sincere students of art like Mr. Fry, where academic 
obstruction lays its hand alike on the metropolitan and 
the provincial galleries. It was such obstruction that 
prevented the appointment of Mr. Fry some years ago 
to the Slade Professorship at Cambridge. We hope 
that his new duties will not be too engrossing to pre- 
vent him from making substantial additions to the 
history of art, now that he is free from the drudgery of 
journalistic criticism. 


Pittsburg and King Arthur somehow go rather oddly 
together. It seems however quite true that Mr. 
Carnegie’s Institute has decided to take up the story 
of Arthur and his knights. It is sending a scholar to 
England with four thousand pounds at his disposal to 
study the legend thoroughly and discover its origin. 
One wishes him success up to a point. The more 
interest he arouses about these beautiful, elusive 
legends, the better, but may he never reach the bed- 
rock of brutal fact. One would rather have King 
Arthur banished altogether from the story of England 
than clapped between two dreary, profitless dates. 
The charm and value of the stories about Arthur or Sir 
Bevis after all lie in their legendary character. We 
should not care to find King Arthur and his genealogy 
figuring stiffly in the first volume of, say, Bright’s 
** History of England”. 


Lord Masham died yesterday. An amazing record 
was his; perhaps the greatest hero of the Samuel 
Smiles order in our time. Yet Lord Masham was much 
more than a very successful man. A bankrupt at fifty, 
most of his life was a failure. But failure only spurred 
his imagination. He turned to invention and built up 
a great British industry and his own fortune. He was 
an enthusiastic Protectionist, and the hardest-bitten Free 
Trader will admit that Lord Masham knew something 
of business. He had tastes too. He was most anxious 
for the completion of the Wellington monument in 
S. Paul’s, subscribing readily. 


Mr. C. J. Cornish too, we are sorry to say, died this 
week after an operation and a severe illness of several 
months. Mr. Cornish knew well how grave was his 
illness, but he was brave and patient in his trial, as 
we should expect. He was a scholar, a sportsman, a 
naturalist, and a writer of many books on open-air life 
in England, always well informed and often graceful. 
Like most really busy men he had time for quite a 
multitude of interests and pursuits. He will be missed 
by many friends, and by readers in all parts of the 
country ; but most of all in S. Paul’s School. 


THE UNIONIST LEADERSHIP, 


1 would be an affectation to ignore the movement 

which is in progress to substitute Mr. Chamberlain 
for Mr. Balfour as the leader of the Unionist party. It 
is not agreeable to discuss a question which almost 
inevitably involves a comparison of the qualities of two 
statesmen who have such large claims on our admiration 
and gratitude, and whose continued public service and 
co-operation are essential to the future success of the 
Unionist party. But the consequences of a hasty decision 
to put Mr. Chamberlain in the place of Mr. Balfour 
must be so grave that the question can no longer wisely 
be shirked. On the contrary, it is right that the alleged 
reasons for the proposed change be dispassionately 
analysed, and its probable consequences most carefully 
considered. This is the position. Since the death of 
Mr. W. H. Smith Mr. Balfour has led the Unionist 
party in the House of Commons, in office and in 
opposition. Since the death of Lord Salisbury he has 
been Prime Minister as well as leader of the House of 
Commons. No one who has had any conversance 
with the course of business in the House of Commons 
during these years will deny that Mr. Balfour has been 
an admirable leader, and has displayed parliamentary 
gifts of the highest order, No student of affairs 
but knows that in the Cabinet, and in the general 
counsels of the party, he has dominated, while he has 
endeared himself to, his colleagues and supporters. 
He has thus obtained for himself an easy but very 
real personal ascendency. By his side from 1895 
to 1903 sat Mr. Chamberlain, and it is notorious that 
as the years passed by there grew up between these 
two men not only a political, but also a warm personal 
friendship. All the difficulties that have arisen since 
Mr. Chamberlain made his famous speech at Birming- 
ham in May, 1903, have not shaken this mutual regard. 
And though, no doubt, since then each on occasion has 
taken some step, or made some speech, which the other 
would have wished untaken or unspoken, they have 
both, on their different lines, loyally co-operated to 
enable the late Government to carry through its 
programme of work, and to further the cause of fiscal 
reform. Their lines, we admit, have been different. 
Mr. Balfour wished Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘ Godspeed” 
when he left the Cabinet, and started his campaign 
as a ‘‘ Missionary of Empire”. At the same time Mr. 
Balfour thought it was his first duty to keep his new 
Government and his party as much as possible together 
until the General Election ; but he put, as he had promised 
he would put, Tariff Reform in the forefront of that 
electoral battle, and he has deliberately declared that it 


must be the great constructive task for the Unionist . 


party. What justification, then, have the advocates of 
a change in the leadership for the veiled insinuation that 
Mr. Balfour, if he retains the leadership, will either 
allow Tariff Reform to die out or be an indifferent 
supporter of it? We believe, on the contrary, now 
that the Unionist party is in opposition, now that there 
is no hesitating Cabinet to be nursed, now that the 
group of Free Trade Unionists has been dissolved, 
that Mr. Balfour for all immediate and practical pur- 
poses will see eye to eye with Mr. Chamberlain, and 
will join with him in a whole-hearted and active support 
of the cause of Tariff Reform. And it is as believers 
in that cause that we are opposed to the suggested 
change in the leadership. 

But let us assume for a moment that the change has 
been made. Mr. Chamberlain is leading the Opposition 
in the House of Commons. Since he became Colonial 
Secretary Mr. Chamberlain has taken but little part in 
general debate. Since he left Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment his attendance at the House has been naturally 
enough intermittent. But now he will have te be con- 
stantly in attendance. He must divert his mind from 
the imperial themes which have engrossed it for so 
long. He must turn that mind to a mastery of all the 
diverse business that comes before the House, of all its 
daily drudgery, of all the petty personal questions that 
beset the leader of a party. How can he, then, effec- 
tively continue his campaign as a Missionary of Empire ? 
How can he inspire and supervise the long and arduous 
work of educating public opinion outside Parliament, 
and of converting it to his policy? In the near future 
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the Unionist party has two different tasks to accomplish. 
One is in the constituencies where the advantages of 
Tariff Reform have to be explained, and the misrepre- 
sentations of the Free Importers to be constantly exposed. 
For this work Mr. Chamberlain is pre-eminently 
adapted. He has already met with astonishing success. 
He alone, unencumbered by the cares of leadership, 
can carry the success further. The other task is 
within the walls of the House of Commons, where the 
numerically weak Opposition must gradually obtain 
accretions of strength by constant or occasional co- 
operation with one or more of the discordant groups 
that have been tossed into Parliament by the upheaval 
of these elections. For this work Mr. Balfour is 
admirably equipped. For it Mr. Chamberlain has 
neither natural nor acquired aptitude. It comes then 
to this: in the supposed interests of Tariff Reform a 
change should be made which would remove its 
champion from a sphere of influence in which all his 
great qualities are at their best to a post where they 
would find no scope. At the same time the change 
would remove Mr. Balfour from a position which he has 
filled with wondrous, some would say diabolic, ability, 
not to give him another post for which he is well, or 
badly, fitted, but to condemn him to what must, for a 
time at all events, be withdrawal from the political stage. 
For, unselfish as Mr. Balfour may be, appreciative as 
he undoubtedly is of Mr. Chamberlain’s ability, it is 
inconceivable that he could sit on the front Opposi- 
tion Bench except as the leader of the Opposition. 
The Unionist party at large cannot afford to banish 
the statesman who broke the back of Irish Nationalism 
in the eighties, whose character and tact largely con- 
tributed to the smooth working of the Unionist alliance, 
whose steadfast courage and resource during the Boer 
War shone out among the hesitations of too many of 
his colleagues ; who, with Lord Lansdowne, has restored 
the European position of his country and secured its 
interests in the Far East. Still less can the Unionist 
party in the House of Commons afford to lose the man, 
who for ten years has with distinction borne all the 
heat and burden of Ministerial responsibilities, who has 
been the one indefatigable defender of the legislation of 
his Government and the most trenchant critic of the 
methods of the Radical Opposition. 

So far we have been considering the future leadership 
of the Unionist party in the light of the Parliamentary 
situation of the moment, and of the immediate conse- 
quences of an exceptional General Election. But there 
are other underlying and more permanent considera- 
tions which cannot be disregarded. After all, the Con- 
servative party exists to represent, to protect, and to 
give effect to, certain broad Conservative principles and 
traditions. The electors in their hundreds of thousands, 
who are attached to these traditions, are not necessarily 
keen partymen. Their votes are determined not by the 
cuckoo cries of to-day, or by the so-called ‘* strength”, 
or “manliness”, or popularity of particular leaders. 
But it is through the continued support of these quiet 
electors that at elections, held under every condition of 
party difficulty and discouragement, the Unionist poll 
has reached the high standard of 44 per cent. of the total 
number of votes given. They are the stable, regular 
forces at the back of the political Conservative party. 
Of these forces Mr. Balfour is the appropriate and 
efficient leader. In any such movement as is now in pro- 
gress to oust him from the leadership, they can take no 
active part. They do not constitute the wirepullers, or 
the anonymous correspondents, who fill so large a place 
in these manceuvres. But, if inan unhappy moment of 
political panic the busybodies were to have their way, 
and Mr. Balfour were to cease to lead, a shock 
would be given to all this great body of Conservative 
sentiment which would cause more lasting injury to 
the Unionist party than all the blunders of the late 
Government, or even than the passing sweep of any 
Radical wave. 


DENMARK AND THE EUROPEAN POLITY. 


HE death of Christian IX. has an interest for 
Europe far different from that usually involved in 

the disappearance of minor monarchs. Denmark itself 
is of no vital importance in Continental politics. Unlike 
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Belgium or Switzerland, it is not a buffer-state whose 
occupation by some great neighbour might seriously 
disturb the balance of power, nor has it the advantages 
from a mercantile point of view, or even a naval, which 
make the future of Holland a matter of vital interest 
to more than one Great Power. The death of King 
Christian will not offer any opportunities to the covetous- 
ness of ambitious neighbours, but it nevertheless has 
peculiar bearing upon the relations of those who direct 
European policy, and from that point of view its effects 
may be far-reaching. 

So long as King Christian lived there was one centre 

in Europe where the Heads of two at least of the 
Great Powers and several smaller ones could meet on 
the simple footing of near relatives and under the roof 
of a sovereign whose political position could give 
umbrage to none, while his personal character invited 
the confidence of all. In the day when democracy is 
supposed to dominate the world, it is amusing to reflect 
how frequently the destinies of nations have depended 
upon the mutual understanding kept on foot by the 
Danish family party. A good deal of the world’s 
future may depend upon the capacity of King 
Christian’s successor to maintain the réle of everybody’s 
friend sustained with so much geniality and good sense 
by his father. 
_ After all it is by no means easy to recall any figure 
in European history who has occupied an analogous 
position to that of the dead King. The family tree 
Stretches out its branches into all great international 
questions. With one son King of Greece, he found 
himself personally interested in the future of the 
Ottoman Empire and the settlement of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Doubly connected with the British Royal 
family he was thus brought into intimate touch with all 
that concerned our own interests, and at the close of his 
reign he saw a grandson seated on the Norwegian throne 
by a popular vote, thus greatly increasing the importance 
of Denmark in Scandinavian affairs, reforging an 
historical link between the two countries and doubling 
the bonds of Denmark with ourselves. Another 
daughter seated for seven years on the Russian throne 
and still intimately connected with the developments 
of Russian politics brought continually into relief 
another side of European affairs which also largely 
influences the politics of Asia. By the marriage of 
another son with the daughter of the House of France 
he was brought into touch with another quarter 
of Europe, and thus by linking all their interests 
Copenhagen became a kind of nerve centre of 
European politics without being in itself a place 
of any more intrinsic importance than Brussels or 
The Hague. It is a question of wide-spreading 
importance to the world how far it may be able to 
maintain this position. Of course no successor to 
King Christian can stand in the same relationship to 
reigning sovereigns, or command exactly the same kind 
of respect ; but after all family relationship goes down to 
the roots of human nature, and people are less ready to 
initiate hostile action against those whom they are 
accustomed to meet from time to time in intimate inter- 
course than they are against merely formal acquaint- 
ances. Every European sovereign must be ‘‘ mon bon 
frére”’ to the other, but areal brotherhood must be 
worth a little more than a courtesy relationship. 

It would be even more absurd to push these sug- 
gestions too far than to ignore them altogether, but 
there is no reason why under the new régime Copen- 
hagen should not remain what it has been for years, 
the observation post of Europe. Everyone who has 
any acquaintance with diplomatic movements must be 
well aware that special care is always taken by the 
various Governments in the appointments made at the 
Danish Court. This must be so in the case of any 
capital occupying this unique position. It has been 
and may remain the best bureau of political information 
in the world. It is therefore the best watch-tower for 
the observation of storm signals. Herein lies its sin- 
gular international importance. 

King Christian’s peculiar European position has 
almost obscured for the outside world his success as a 
sovereign. His reign opened much like Kaiser Franz 
Josef’s amid gloom and disaster, and many years of it 
were passed in constitutional conflict. He had hardly 
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ascended the throne when he found his country involved 
in a desperate and unequal struggle with two Great 
Powers over Schleswig-Holstein. Within three years 
he lost a large slice of territory and endured a perhaps 
still worse stroke—the practical demonstration of the 
faithlessness of princes. Abandoned by England, France 
and Sweden after promises which appeared impossible 
of evasion he had every excuse for misanthropic reflec- 
tion, but turned his experience to more practical pur- 
poses. As aresult he has not only established his own 
dynasty on half the thrones of Europe but also leaves 
Denmark herself infinitely stronger and more prosper- 
ous than he found her. It is hardly remembered that 
for twenty-one years he carried on a persistent 
struggle with a parliamentary majority, refusing to 
accept a Liberal Ministry with a policy of reducing 
armaments. He pursued much the same policy as the 
King of Prussia in the early sixties of the last century. 
He maintained in power the Estrup Ministry, relying 
solely upon a majority in the Upper House, and he pro- 
mulgated budgets by decree, truly a courageous and 
paternal method of government! But in the end he 
accepted a Liberal Government while that Government 
practically accepted the royal programme. The forti- 
fications of Copenhagen were constructed as he desired 
and the national army was established on the footing 
he thought proper. On the other hand the King en- 
dorsed the reforms put forward by the new Ministry. 
During his reign the growth of Denmark both in pro- 
sperity and population is a singular commentary on the 
slight influence upon the people itself of an acute con- 
stitutional conflict, and the capacity of the Danes for 
the organisation of industry has put them at the head 
of the agricultural communities of the world. 

Still without the connexions of her royal house Den- 
mark would command little attention, but as things 
are the disappearance of King Christian may quite 
conceivably be an event of singular gravity. It has 
been easy to demonstrate the reasons for this, but it 
is by no means so easy to forecast the circumstances 
that may flow from his death. Speculation on such 
a subject could not be of any profit. The continued 
usefulness of the Danish Court in international affairs 
depends not upon matters of policy but upon personal 
inclinations, which are potent but evasive influences to 
reckon with beforehand. They are elements in the 
international situation too obscure to discuss to any 


purpose. 


MR. BALFOUR AND GENERAL TARIFFS. 


the course of the numerous speeches which he has 

delivered on the Fiscal Question Mr. Balfour has 
never failed to leave behind in the minds of his fullowers 
a keen sense of doubt whether he had studied the prin- 
ciples underlying the tariff systems of other countries, 
and especially the principle of the ‘‘ general tariff”. 
While eager to support, and urging on the Unionist 
party as a whole to adopt, the ‘‘ great constructive 
policy ” which is described by the terms ‘“ retaliation” 
and ‘‘preference”, he has repeatedly declared that a 
“* general tariff, protective or non-protective ”, was not 
necessary. We have always admired Mr. Balfour’s 
brilliant abilities as a statesman and a politician, but in 
the position he has taken up on this question we have 
never been able to dispel the feeling that he had not com- 
pletely thought out the relation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposed general tariff to the practical operation of 
“* tariff reform” and preference. It is probably to this 
cause that we may reasonably attribute the indecision 
of Mr. Balfour’s utterances on the subject and the 
differences which are said still to divide the members 
of the Unionist Opposition. 

The main difficulty has arisen apparently from a 
failure to comprehend the true character of the “‘ gene- 
ralisation” implied in the term ‘general tariff”. 
According to the usage of all civilised countries this 
indicates not a tariff on all goods imported into a 
country, but a tariff which shall be levied only on 
certain goods coming from every country, qualified 
however by the fact that the tariff on a particular 
article from a given country may be modified by sepa- 
rate treaty arrangements with that country. The 


generalisation in its widest extent applies to “ al? 
countries ” and not to “‘ all articles”, and from this point 
of view the present British tariff is a general tariff. The 
existence of a general tariff is invariably consistent with 
a considerable ‘‘ free list”. The tariffs of all the prin- 
cipal European countries as well as those of the United 
States and Canada are evidence enough of thisfact. The 
cases of Canada and New Zealand illustrate the further 
possibility of a scheme of preference co-existing with a 
general tariff and a free list. It is not necessarily the 
case that a ‘‘free list” should contain only raw or 
semi-manufactured materials ; it might happen that in 
negotiation with a certain country the general tariff 
on a given article was abandoned in return for certain 
concessions granted in return. Thus, in any negotia- 
tions we might hereafter enter into with France or 
Spain we might find it desirable to reduce the tariff 
on, say silk or wine, to zero—admit these free of any 
duty. The effect of negotiations on the basis of a 
general tariff is seen from this instance to tend always 
to increase the area of the ‘‘ free list”” and to lower 
the duties on other articles. The recently concluded 
German tariff affords numerous instances of articles 
transferred to the free list (e.g. cement) as the result 
of various treaty negotiations. 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Balfour’s recent 
utterances imply that he would seek authority for 
the Government to threaten, though never actually to 
impose, a general tariff against all countries whose 
tariffs operate unfairly against British goods. The 
Government are to have the power to utter threats 
“deep and dire”, but never to carry out their 
threats. They are to be allowed to cock their re- 
volvers at the enemy, but are never to pull the 
trigger, or even to throw the weapon at him. It 
is impossible to believe that any Government would 
be granted a mandate of so limited a character. To 
assent to such a course would be to stultify the 
nation in the eyes of the world. It is difficult 
to conceive, in such event, the case of a British 
Foreign Minister addressing Germany, for example, to 
the effect that German tariffs are in many instances 
harmful to British industries, and that unless these 
tariffs are moderated and an arrangement made, he 
proposed to retaliate by imposing duties on German 
goods entering the United Kingdom. Knowing as 
they were bound to know that this was merely a threat 
and that the British Minister had no power to put ‘his 
threat into execution, the German Government would 
politely but firmly reply that as their duties had not 
been chosen with any particular animus against this 
country, they could not be expected to upset their 
tariff arrangements with other countries and destroy the 
bases of their treaties merely at the suggestion of the 
British Government. Such a policy would certainly be 
met everywhere with a firm ‘‘non possumus”, and 
action on the part of other countries would be taken 
only when it was obvious that the power to take 
action on the part of our own Government was 
in existence. This power can only be supplied ‘by 
drawing up a tariff which shall actually come into 
operation on a fixed date and which all countries 
are previously notified is subject to modification in 
particular items in which they are specially concerned 
as the result of arrangements which we are willing to 
discuss. Thus it is clear that a general tariff is essen- 
tial to effective negotiation. 

A general tariff is further the only possible basis of a 
scheme of Imperial preference such as Mr. Chamberlain 
has proposed and Mr. Balfour has approved. Even 
if we went no further than the imposition of duties 
upon certain food products from foreign countries, 
admitting such products from the colonies free, we 
have in all its essential features a general tariff. It is 
clear then that Mr. Balfour’s position in objecting to a 
general tariff while in favour of the two princi 
objects to be gained by fiscal reform—preference and 
retaliation—is absolutely untenable. If he is opposed 
to a general tariff, it passes man’s wit to devise a 
scheme of preference. If he is in favour of a scheme of 
preference, he cannot logically oppose himself to a 
general tariff. Mr. Balfour is reduced to a choice 
between the essential features of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy and the position of the individualist free-trader. 
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The Saturday Review. 


' THE CLERGY AND THE ELECTIONS. 


| are always quick to cry out against 

the priest in politics. On the other hand defeated 
Conservative candidates, looking round them for 
some one to blame, are vigorously declaring that the 
late overthrow is largely the fault of the clergy, who 
as a class refused to throw the weight of their un- 
doubtedly large influence into the electoral scale. We 
say, as a class, for Liberal divines were, as usual, fore- 
most in the fray. That the candidate they support is 
pledged to the hilt to overthrow the things they are 
supposed to hold most dear is a consideration which 
adds a zest of unctuous magnanimity to their Pharisaism. 
They contrast their own superiority to the interests of 
their Church and their religion with the ‘ psychic” 
orthodoxies of mere Church defenders, rallying under 
some oriflamme of ‘‘ the schools in danger” or the like. 
As for the dissenting minister, he has been in almost 
every village and town in England an avowed agitator 
and shameless electioneering agent. It may be only 
here and there that cheers have been given in dissenting 
places of worship for the Liberal candidate, and trium- 
phant doxologies sung for his return. But there is 
scarcely a chapel pulpit which has not been prostituted 
to political misrepresentation and abuse. No doubt, 
in the long run the people contrast this degradation of 
sacred opportunities with the calm performance of its 
duties, amid all insult and railing accusation, by the 
Church of England, to the disadvantage of the former. 
When men get tired of gin and cayenne pepper 
they will turn thirstily to the sincere milk of the Word. 
But the refusal of the clergy to step down meanwhile 
into the election mellay, or do more than utter a few 
general remarks in church to stem the civium ardor 
prava jubentium, is not unnaturally exasperating to 
politicians who consider they are fighting the Church’s 
battle against heavy odds. 

For even if the ordinary English view that religion 
and politics have only an accidental connexion were 


not foolishly unphilosophical and shown by all history ‘ 


and experience to be wrong, in the recent contest at 
any rate there was a direct religious issue of the 
gravest importance, in which there could be no sus- 
picion of clerical pecuniary interests, an issue declared 
by every divine in the land to be the most critical for 
the future of religion which has arisen since the seven- 
teenth century. Surely this was a nodus vindice 
dignus, an occasion when the cassock would not be 
soiled by contact with the mud of political contest. We 
confess we find it difficult at this disastrous moment to 
be, with Reginald Pecock, ‘‘ repressours of over-much 
blaming of the clergy’”—though, to be sure, the 
worthy fifteenth-century bishop was apologising for the 
opposite tendency of the prelates and higher clergy 
of his day—to neglect the Word and Sacraments in 
order to promote the kingdom of God by politics and 
pushfulness. The counsel given to the clergy by most 
of the diocesans for their guidance at this election was 
singularly feeble. Beneath a semblance of impartiality 
the Episcopi Anglicani betrayed an evident desire that 
Liberal candidates should be defeated—willing to 
wound, yet half afraid to strike ; when a bold appeal 
to Churchmen to unite strenuously in defence of 
religion in the school would have been infinitely more 
effective and ingenuous, yet not more open to mis- 
representation and cavil. For the Church to affect the 
part of the vestal moon, moving serene and tranquil 
amid world-systems and powers of the night, is to 
abdicate her office. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to say exactly what 
the clergy ought to do. Liberalism may be what the 
Tractarians declared it to be, the embodiment of the 
world-spirit—-one Broad Church dignitary, however, 
asserts it to be ‘‘an echo from the heart of Christ”. 
_ Catholicism has, we do not doubt, affinities with the 

higher Toryism. But how much of the higher Toryism, 
with its lofty visions and ideals, is to be found in 
the views of the average Unionist politician, often a 
mere professional wirepuller, possibly an Orangeman, 
Possibly, to win a few votes, unscrupulously pledged 
to the programme of the Church Association or the 
Marriage Law Reform Union, or some other quackery ? 
The clergy have not forgotten the Public Worship 


Regulation Act, or the Kenyon-Slaney clause—both 
promoted, unhappily, by the Episcopate. Then again, 
important political controversies may arise, and have 
lately arisen, in which the Church of England has 
no occasion to pledge herself as a Church to the 
view of the Conservative party. Tariff reform is 
eminently such a question. Gn the one hand, it is true, 
Cobdenism is part and parcel of that Manchester and 
cotton-spinning view of time and eternity which neither 
theology nor philosophy can away with. On the other 
hand, Canon Scott Holland, whose torrential eloquence 
cannot conceal a hopelessly illogical jumble in the same 
mind of individualism and socialism, entreats Church- 
men in his paper, the ‘‘ Commonwealth”, to vote for 
what Dr. Liddon called the party of unbelief in order 
to preserve for the sweated and the slum-dweller the 
blessings of free trade. Perish Christian education 
rather than the quartern-loaf should be a farthing 
dearer. 

Chinese labour was another question of the same 
kind. Churchmen, in spite of the Bishops of Birming- 
ham and Hereford, are for the most part convinced 
that the moral outcry rested on ignorance and lying. 
But this was a question of fact, about which the 
clergy had no special information. As a matter of fact, 
the ‘*‘ Church Times” maintained all through that the 
Labour Ordinance was an immense mistake. It is 
unreasonable, then, to expect the clerical profession to 
seem to pledge itself on platforms to one side rather 
than the other in such a matter. All they can do is in 
the pulpit to urge men to inform themselves carefully 
and to be fair. Even as regards the schools, the party 
Unionist point of view is the upholding of the 1902 
Act. A rector or vicar may give the late Government 
all credit for a measure in many respects statesman- 
like. But he probably dislikes the Act for all that, 
and recalls, moreover, that it left millions of Church 
children still at the mercy of undenominationalism. 
On the other hand, tens of thousands of sermons have 
been delivered in Church of England pulpits in the last 
year or two on religious education. Unfortunately, 
the people whom the preacher particularly wants to 
instruct are probably not there. 

The ideal, we think, is that a far more sustained 
effort should be made by the clergy at ordinary times 
to instruct their parishioners, and the nation at large, 
in Church principles, in the civic duty of Christian men, 
and particularly in the bearings of important questions 
affecting the religion and morality of the country. Ifa 
clergyman has scruples about the pulpit being ‘‘ coward’s 
castle’’, let him get his people together, especially the 
voters, for frank and friendly conference elsewhere. 
Then, at election-time, instead of going round canvass- 
ing, let him invite all who will come to a meeting of 
his own, to drive his nails home. He will not forget 
that all alike are his people, whatever their political 
predilections. On the other hand, he ought to be able 
to speak to them, not merely as an educated man, but 
with the authority of the Church behind him. 

We do not want conservative Tuckwells or Gapons, 
and the age of a Savonarola or a Sacheverell has gone 
by. Father O’Flynn, with his kindly and undeniable 
stick, is an engaging type ; but Father Mike threaten- 
ing electors from the altar with hellfire if they don’t 
vote straight is less admirable. His counterpart in 
England is the passive-resisting pulpiteer hounding on 
the jealousies of an irreligious age against a hated and 
too successful Church. It is one of the ironies which 
wait upon one-sidedness that this intimate union 
between dissent and politics, between Puritanism and 
secularity, has been eagerly adopted by those who have 
for two centuries denounced as unspiritual any con- 
nexion between the Church and the State. 

However, in a few months they hope to be, in the 
schools at least, themselves the State establishment. 
Meanwhile the supineness of churchmen, added to the 
timid self-effacingness of the clergy, has brought it about 
that the hopes of dogmatic Christianity are centred on 
Birmingham and Liverpool. The Church is not only 
numerically helpless in the new Parliament, it has 
practically no spokesman—Exoriare aliquis ! 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE MOTOR-OMNIBUS. 


Bee first horse-omnibus appeared in London streets 
in 1829, and since then it has been the popular 
vehicle for getting about in London. With the growth 
of London the horse-omnibus system has grown until 
in the metropolitan area there are now seventy thousand 
omnibus horses and six thousand omnibuses, and the 
yearly tale of passengers is some six hundred millions. 
And yet if there is one thing more certain than another 
in connexion with the London street traffic it is that 
this huge system has reached its last stage ; is about to 
pass away and to be seen no more. It will go into 
the limbo of the wherry, the sedan chair, the stage- 
coach and the horse-tramcar, and that which is doubt- 
less awaiting the steam-engine, the hansom, the four- 
wheeler cab and the brougham. We shall speak of the 
omnibus, the cab and the brougham probably as long as 
English is spoken, but we shall prefix the word ‘‘ motor” 
or some other, implying that the source of power is no 
longer derived from the vital forces of animals but 
from the great inorganic forces of nature. The motor- 
car as a vehicle destined to supersede the private horse 
carriage is now a well-understood fact which is not 
hidden from the dullest observer. But the case is 
rather different with the motor for public passenger 
use—the motor-omnibus. People have not yet realised 
that it is the immediate and not merely the remote or 
ultimate future of the horse-omnibus that is threatened 
by the motor-omnibus. They see the horsesomnibus and 
the motor-omnibus side by side or end on with each other 
in the streets ; and as far as appears no serious attack 
has yet been made on the position of the horse-omnibus. 
They are still inclined to look on the motor-omnibus as 
a mechanical curiosity in the experimental stage, some- 
what as their ancestors regarded the early steam-engine 
with the man on horseback running before it to clear 
the way. Several motor-omnibus companies are well 
known to keep a certain number of their omnibuses on 
the road ; and it is equally well known that some of the 
horse-omnibus companies have been trying the experi- 
ment of putting on a few motor-omnibuses alongside 
their horse-omnibuses. But why is the change so slow ? 
As regards the horse-omnibus companies it is obvious 
that, even if the motor-omnibus were indubitably the 
better profit-earning machine, they would wish to defer 
scrapping ” their plant to the latest possible moment. 
It is also obvious that this process would be hurried 
up if motor companies were in possession of machines 
and able to put them on the streets in numbers at all 
equal to those of the horse-omnibuses. The ordinary 
observer therefore supposes vaguely that there is some- 
thing wrong with the motor-omnibus which is prevent- 
ing it from superseding the horse-omnibus so rapidly as 
it seems it ought to do, judging by its many patent 
advantages. 

Up to a short time ago there undoubtedly was ; and 
it was simply that the omnibuses till then supplied by 
British makers were, as to 85 per cent. of them, in 
the workshops for repairs when they ought to have 
been on the road earning dividends. It will be 
easily understood therefore that if the motor-omnibus 
companies have, as they assert, reversed these figures 
so that never more than 15 per cent. are under repair, 
the situation for the horse-omnibus companies becomes 
critical. They would find it necessary to reconsider 
their former experiments which proved as they thought 
that the motor-omnibus could not compete profitably 
with the horse-omnibus because it was too expensive. 
If this condition is altered, what can they do but 
adopt the motor-omnibus ? Nothing would remain but 
to go into the competition with the motor com- 
panies as quickly as possible. But a curious point 
arises here. These companies assert that they alone for 
the next few years at least have the power of putting 
serviceable motor-omnibuses on the streets. Only 
three or four foreign firms, they say, can turn out the 
chassis, that is the engine and framework or underpart 
of the omnibus, of a durability which can ensure com- 
mercial success. Of these the principal are the German 
Mercedes and the French Panhard-Levasson Com- 
panies. That is a statement which it is not our business 
either to accept or deny. If it were true, the horse com- 
panies would not at least for two years be able to get 


a supply, as the motor-omnibus companies have entered 
into exclusive contracts; and they propose to put on 
the London streets two thousand motor-omnibuses by 
the end of this year. In whatever waythe horse-omnibus 


companies may meet this influx of the motor-omnibus — 


the new competitor will for the first time loom large to. 
the eye and enter seriously into the life of the metro- 
polis. Ifthe horse-omnibus companies continued to run 
their old omnibuses, while they were slowly adapting 
themselves to the change, the unnecessary vehicles 


would raise a serious administrative question of how to 


deal with the congestion thus created. From a public 
point of view we must regret that the monopoly alleged 
exists, however gratifying it may be to shareholders. 
We should be sorry if there were no British makers who 
could compete with the German and French firms. The 
motor-omnibus companies apologise for their having 
gone abroad for their omnibuses, but we hope that 
British makers may ultimately benefit from their action. 
Both they and the horse-omnibus companies were pro- 
bably without enthusiasm until the motor-omnibus com- 
panies showed they meant business and could not wait 
for the creation of a British industry, though they would 
have preferred to support it if it had existed. Now 
British firms have plenty of stimulus to rival the famous 
continental companies, and they may bless the action of 
the motor-omnibus companies. Nor would the public 
have anything to gain from a monopoly ; and the com- 
petition of omnibuses would be beneficial, provided 
always that regulations forbade a superfluous number 
of vehicles to be on the streets. 

Grant that the commercial superiority of the motor- 
omnibus to the horse-omnibus has been proved, as the 
motor companies assert it has by their experience, an 
experience which includes the payment of a dividend 
of ten per cent. on the half-year, and it cannot be 
doubted that the motor-omnibus has all the points in its 


favour for obtaining public patronage. It is cleaner - 


and swifter than the horse-omnibus in any circum- 
stances of traffic in London streets. Its chief drawback 
is that it is noisier than the horse-omnibus ; though 
it is not worse than the electrictramcar. In close traffic 
it is more rapid than the electric tramcar ; and almost 
as rapid in the clear road. With a service as regular 
as the tube or the underground railway most people 
would give it preference. On humanitarian grounds 
the public would welcome the disappearance of the 
omnibus-horse and with him of the power of the callous 
lady passenger over him. The motor-omnibus is a 
formidable competitor with the short-distance railways 
and the tramcars. If it abate the latter nuisance this 
will be much to be thankful for. Trams already run 
where they ought not to be, and we hope the motor- 
omnibus will stop their extension and especially put an 
end to the agitation for their running over the bridges. 
There will be no excuse in future for carrying tramways 
on to the Embankment. Nor will municipalities be, or 
they ought not to be, so ready to undertake electric 
tramways at such vast expense. The City of Oxford 
has just voted for trial of a motor-omnibus service before 
constructing costly tramways. Financial success in 
London will stimulate the extension of the motor- 
omnibus system into the provinces; the companies in 
London are already contemplating establishing their 
services in most of the great provincial towns. It 
may safely be predicted that we shall see before long 
a boom in the formation of motor-omnibus companies 
to operate in London and other parts of the country. 
Many will be the plausible appeals made to the in- 
vestor; and he will need to exercise much discretion 
to avoid burning his fingers. There is one matter of 
public interest and importance though we can hardly 
more than mention it. The success of the motor- 
omnibus and its kindred vehicle the motor-cab will 


drive many deserving persons into the ranks of the 


unemployed and of the unemployable. The personnel 
grouped round the motor-omnibus and its garage con- 
sists of mechanics ; a quite different class of man from 
that associated with the horse and his stables. Every 
revolution has its victims, and that introduced by the 
motor-omnibus will be no exception. The community 
gains ; and this fact throws upon it the duty of devising 
more effective means than have yet been thought of for 
aiding those to whom the change means sheer disaster. 
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THE CITY. 


T= week on the Stock Exchange began with a 
sharp break in the American railway market, of 
which some warning was given on the preceding 
Saturday. There are three kinds of drop in Yankees: 
there is the $5 drop, which is called a shake-out, or 
‘healthy reaction; there is the S10 drop, which is a 


slump; and there is the $20 drop, which is a panic. 


When Americans begin to fall, no man knows which of 
the three kinds of drop it is going to be, and everyone 
The break last Easter 
‘was of the $20 description: but luckily Monday’s 
fall was only a 5-dollar affair, and the market recovered 
sharply on Thursday. It is true that Readings fell from 
84 to 72, but then everybody knew that Readings were 
being manipulated by a rather wild pool, and that 
‘sooner or later the dissolving process must begin. 
Besides matters were complicated in this speciality by 
the original operations of a well-known New York wine 
‘merchant. The break in Steel Commons was also 
severe, being from 47 to 433, which is of course equal 
to about nine points in a stock above par. But the index 
stocks like Union Pacifics and Canadian Pacifics did not 
fall more than five points. Itis said that something like 
2,000,000 shares changed hands on Tuesday in New 
York, so that the liquidation must have been enormous. 
Obviously a market which can absorb that amount of 
stock must be very strong. On Wednesday all was 
serene again, and prices moved up as easily as they 
had moved down. On Thursday the market was very 
strong here, and the first prices from New York were 
blazing. Later in the evening, after the House 
closed, they fell back again. The American market 
is at present what is called a ‘‘trading market”, 
that is to say, prices move up and down quickly, and 
in the opinion of some good judges it will continue in 
this condition for some little time, when the steady 
upward movement will be resumed. For those who 
are on the spot, or who sit at the telephone all day, 
it is a good market, as it is always safe to buy on 
ca fall. Without these facilities, it is better to deal in 
options. 

The Kaffir market is still under the cloud of political 
anxiety. Until it is definitely announced in the House 
of Commons that the Government intend to leave the 
Transvaal to manage its own affairs, and _ until 
it is quite certain that the new constituencies will 
mot be gerrymandered so as to give the Boers 
a majority, there will be no revival of speculation 
in the South African market. We have repeatedly 
expressed our opinion that the Government will do 
nothing in the matter of Chinese labour: that the 
thing, having served its purpose as an electioneering 
cry, will now be dropped. Still, we cannot expect 
Paris and Berlin, which do not 
‘understand platform politics, will certainly not buy 
\Kaffirs until the outlook is quite clear. A new sensa- 


-tion is. shortly promised to the mining market. The 
Siberian Proprietary will be brought out as soon as 


the favourable moment arrives. It is understood to be 
another Russian copper mine, whose shares will be 
‘started at 2}, and will infallibly go to 30, at least so 
Spassky will have to look to its 
laurels. 

The most favourable reports are coming from the 
Argentine about the maize crop. All danger from 
locusts is now over, and barring a certain hot blight- 
‘ing wind, which sometimes withers up the ear, there 
will be a record maize crop. The traffics on the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific and the Rosario and the Western of 
Buenos Ayres will be something marvellous, and there 
‘would undoubtedly be a boom in the stock of these 
flines were it not that the directors are afraid to 
pay increased dividends lest the Government should 
compel them to reduce rates. The Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific, for instance, is earning a great deal more than 
‘7 per cent., which it pays, on its ordinary stock, and 
‘were it an American railway the price would be 180. 
-As it is, we think Buenos Ayres and Pacifics will touch 
150 before the summer. 

Brokers complain bitterly that Brewery Debentures 
sand shares are quite unsaleable. This is another of 
‘the many ways in which a Radical Government affects 


| have a record for thirty years. 


the value of property. Many of the large brewery 
concerns are over-capitalised and mismanaged, un- 
doubtedly. But the fear that the new Government 
intends to alter the licensing law to the detriment of 
the brewer has accentuated the ‘‘slump ” in this most 
unlucky class of security. 


SURPLUS INSURANCE FUNDS. 


HE seventeenth annual edition of the ‘ Surplus 
Funds of Life Assurance Companies” * by Mr. W. 
M. Monilaws has just been published. The information 
it contains about British Life offices is of much greater 
value than the contents of all other insurance publica- 
tions put together, and it serves as the best possible 
guide to the choice of a Life policy. We are accus- 
tomed to analyse the valuation returns of the various 
insurance companies as they appear on lines which 
closely resemble those adopted in this book. This 
makes comparison easy, and enables us without diffi- 
culty to test the accuracy of Mr. Monilaws’ work. The 
result of a somewhat exhaustive examination is that we 
have been unable to find a single mistake. He and we 
treat certain matters in different ways, but errors seem 
non-existent, and to produce a book containing over 
two hundred pages filled with figures and involving 
thousands of calculations without making a mistake 
is a very exceptional performance. 

In addition to being a thoroughly safe’ guide it is 
a particularly useful one. It gives details of the last 
six valuations (except where this is impossible) of all 
Life offices transacting business in the United Kingdom. 
Since valuations are usually made every five years we 
Beginning with the 
number of policies in force and the amount assured by 
them, we next have the proportion of assurances which 
do not participate in profits. Since non-participating 
business normally yields a profit, policy-holders who 
share in the surplus may expect to benefit by selecting 
an office transacting a large non-profit business : for all 
practical purposes they are shareholders in a prosperous 
trading company without the drawback of having to 
pay anything for their shares. 

The basis of the valuation is a feature of much 
importance. The mortality table by which the future 
mortality is estimated, the rate of interest which it is 
assumed will be earned by the funds, and the percentage 


_of premiums set aside for expenses give the best indi- 


cation as to the financial strength and the bonus 
rospects of an insurance company. The rate of 
interest assumed has to be compared with the rate 


| actually earned upon the funds, and the expenditure 


provided for compared with the expenditure incurred. 
The differences constitute two of the principal sources 
of surplus. All this information is conveniently tabu- 
lated. 

When a Life office makes a valuation it is generally 
found that there is a surplus over and above the liabili- 
ties. In mutual offices the whole of this surplus is 
either distributed among the participating  policy- 
holders, or reserved for their benefit. In proprietary 
companies, as a rule, part of the surplus is paid to the 
shareholders. The book reveals the fact that a few 
offices are absolutely hopeless from a policy-holders’ 
point of view on account of the excessive amounts 
taken by the shareholders. In other cases it is seen 
that the proprietors are not so foolish as to kill the 
goose which lays the golden eggs, and there are many 
instances of the policy-holders’ share of the surplus 
being much larger now than formerly. 

Atter seeing how the surplus is arrived at, what it 
amounts to and how it is distributed in bulk among 
policy-holders and shareholders we come to what in 
many waysis the most useful feature of ‘‘Surplus Funds”. 
This shows us the sum to which a policy for £1,000 is 
increased by the addition of bonuses, together with 
the amount of assurance which can be obtained at 
various ages at entry for a premiumof £10 a year and 
the additions to these sums by bonuses. No single 
test of the relative merits of Life offices is adequate by 


* ‘‘Surplus Funds of Life Offices.” By W. M. Monilaws. 
London: 13 Belsize Park, N.W. 6s. 
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itself, but a comparison of what you can buy for 10a 

ear from each of the companies is of the greatest 
interest and value. The figures of different companies 
bring out very clearly the importance of a good selec- 
tion. For instance we find that the sum assured after 
thirty years, under a policy effected by a man aged 
forty at a premium of £10 a year, amounts to only 
£403 in one office and to £548 in another : the latter 
is 35 per cent. more than the former and the company 
which gives this better return for the same premium is 
financially stronger than the other office and its sur- 
render values and other policy conditions greatly 
superior. Such information as this would be of the 
very greatest value to intending policy-holders if they 
could only be persuaded in their own interests to look 
into the relative merits of different companies and 
make a sensible choice. 

In these days endowment assurances are extensively 
taken and details in regard to the bonuses on policies 
of this kind are also to be found in ‘‘ Surplus Funds”, 
together with tables of premiums for each age at entry 
for many kinds of policies. This brief outline of the 
contents of the book suffices to show that policy-holders 
have available a guide to the selection of Life assurance, 
which, if they would but use it, would save them in 
the aggregate many thousands of pounds every 

ear, since it would direct them to the best offices 

instead of to the inferior ones which transact a large 
amount of business, to the loss of those who go to 
them. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 


i in having opera in place of pseudo-oratorio the 

French have a great advantage over us, as far as 
music is concerned, in the matter of real religious 
music the Roman Catholics amongst us have a great ad- 
vantage over the French. Guessing from the number of 
churches Rouen must be almost as religious as the City 
of London. Judging, not from my present visit alone, 
but also from a former long stay, a very large number 
of people are religious enough to attend their services 
with regularity. I have attended five functions already, 
four in the town and one at Bonsecours, and every 
time the building was quite well filled with the ob- 
viously devout. The music that was to be heard 
consisted of vulgar voluntaries— mere music-hall 
melodies—played more or less badly by the various 
organists, some plain-song very badly sung by ill- 
trained choirs of raucous voices, and hymns that 
simply drove one to distraction. Any Catholic musician 
will denounce the hymns of his Church with a vigour 
and a full vocabulary far beyond my powers, and 
religious France, long before expelling its monks 
and nuns and depriving its priests of their means 
of livelihood, had taken these hymns to her bosom as 
the final and perfect expression of religious feeling. 
We know what has been done in Britain and America 
by Messrs. Sankey and Moody and the Salvation 
Army; but, so far as I know, a tune, truly noble in 
its naive, primitive fashion, such as ‘‘ Adestes fideles” 
has never been degraded as it is constantly degraded, 
outraged here. Four or five years ago, at a Christmas 
service, they turned it into a waltz. The other day 
they turned it into something like a quadrille. Except- 
ing in a few Roman Catholic churches in England 
we have not to put up with this kind of light 
amusement for leisure hours. It is left for the 
various centres of light, learning, and noncon- 
formity. But here, in France, it is left to Mother 
Church, and the devotees of Mother Church avail 
themselves of it to such a degree that even the 
Salvation Army cannot ‘‘go one” lower and offer 
more vulgar tunes more vulgarly rendered. | Thus, 
while England and America have yielded to the siren of 
a little brassy voice of General Booth, France has 
held her own. A dog that has already two bones, one 
in its mouth and the other between its paws, is not 
easily to be tempted by the offer of a third bone, no 
better than those it has already. 

What is most surprising to an Englishman interested 
in church music is the incredible ignorance of plain- 
song betrayed by the average French musician. In an 


Englishman who is not a Catholic or even in one who 
is I can understand a similar ignorance. There was 
a Mr. Robert Hope, I remember, who some few years 
back sent into the world a book on the subject ; 
and after carefully explaining all he did not in the least 
comprehend he asked if such melodies made a service 
‘bright and cheerful”. To which I would reply 
certainly not—if you want Christy-Minstrel effects with 
corner-men &c. you must wait until Monday or take your 
fillon Saturday night. To me it seems strange that any 
church-goer should go to church with his soul weighed 
down with a sense of sin, with a notion of abasing him- 
self before ‘‘the infinite and eternal energy from which 
all things proceed”, and want, not even to have his 
soul purged by pity and terror, but simply to be 
amused, pleased. That view I can understand, because 
I know our English philistines through and through: I 
was too long in close touch with them not to under- 
stand it; and if I say the view seemed and seems 
strange, what I mean is that the brains of such men are 
strange to me. Even in religion, that wide field of 
emotion and superstition and illusion, there ought to 
be a slight touch of reasonableness ; and if a man isa 
serious member of the Church of England he ought to 
realise that before his Maker is not the time nor the 
place to make merry with tunes culled from the music- 
halls. If David danced on the steps of the altar, at 
least he did not execute acake-walk. But in England 
there is a type of mind which cannot honestly be 
serious. It can be solemn, most deadly solemn ; but 
of the eternal verities it knows nothing, cannot grasp 
anything, cannot understand the old phrase that the 
Lamb was slain before the foundations of the world 
were laid, or that other more easily comprehensible and 
more comfortable saying that underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. And this type of mind listens to a beauti- 
ful service of plain-song and goes home to its wife and 
complains that it was not bright, not cheerful! Well, 
there is said to be a place for all things, so I humbly 
suggest that there is always the Salvation Army 
or that building modelled on the contents of a 
children’s trick-box and erected in the Tottenham Court 
Road. 

But in the English Catholic and still more in the 
French Catholic such an ignorance, such a thick- 
skinnedness is astounding. In discussing the music 
of the Carmelite church (Kensington) some time ago I 
remarked on the flippancy of its music. I donot pretend 
to understand much of theology, and it is the last 
subject in the world that I wish to discuss here: merely 
I want to compare or to contrast the nominal views of 
the devout with the music in which these views find their 
emotional expression. For the Protestant there may bea 
certain excuse—not a potent one, but one allthe same— 
for love of flippancy in religious music. The Protestant 
may think that because David danced on the steps of the 
altar therefore he is justified in singing tunes to which 
he would certainly dance if the day were Monday and 
not Sunday. The Catholic has no such excuse. Here 
is, for him, the very presence of his Creator: the 
Almighty before whom he must stand to be judged at 
that last awful day. If ever there was an hour to be 
serious the hour of mass is that one. Yet what do we 
find? In that very hour, which ought to be as the 
last hour of their lives, the English Catholics listen 
gaily to waltzes and the French to quadrilles. Is it 
thus that great, genuine, sincere music is originated 
and perpetuated? Not likely. Byrde had no such 
waste flippancy in his mind when he wrote the ‘‘ Agnus 
Dei” of his Mass in D minor, nor Pergolesi when he 
wrote his ‘‘Stabat Mater”, nor Palestrina when he 
wrote his biggest masses or ‘‘ Tu es Petrus”. A 
little seriousness may wrinkle the brow, but it gives a 
savour to life and deprives life’s awful ending of all 
its terrors. Wherefore——! 

But the French see it not and don’t want to see it. 
They turn ‘‘ Adestes fideles” into a quadrille and their 
splendid plain-song into a Roger de Coverley dance. All 
the talk about the monks of Solesnes having the secret 
of plain-song is pure nonsense. They have not got it: 
they never had it. They evolved their theories from 
inner consciousness. Not in all France to-day can one 
hear plain-song sung as it is at Brompton and West- 
minster. At these two great churches there are men 
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who have taken the pains to study their subject before 
talking about it. The others have talked much but 
never studied. They have gone steadily in the direction 
of frivolity and vulgarity, and had they been given a 
few more years they would have turned their miraculous 
Requiem into a variant of ‘‘ Hold the fort !’” Wherever 


{ have gone, here, or in Paris, or in a dozen other | 


French cities, the plain-song has been vulgarised, its 
most sensitive and delicate rhythms made common and 
blatant, the natural swing and emphasis changed a la 
music-hall. In this respect, at least, our English 
Catholics have the advantage. 

As for the Church of England, its music is, I fear, 
past mending. That our service was meant entirely to 
be spoken I do not quite believe. At the time when 
our Prayer-book was being put into shape there was a 
movement not wholly Puritan on foot in England. 
That movement arose out of a desire to have a more 
accurate declamation of the words. In the sixteenth 
century we English were far ahead of all other nations 
in music, and our forebears had an idea which was not 
revived until one Richard Wagner arrived nearly a 
hundred years ago. Instead of long roulades they 
determined to have one-word-one-note. This desire is 
manifest in the secular as well as the sacred music of 
the period. The movement came too soon and not 
unlikely coincided with that fell apparition, Puritanism. 
It spoiled our church service; the thing was crystal- 
lised, congealed, petrified, before our musicians had 
mastered a new technique ; and in its stupid, brutal 
stage of infancy our church music has remained ever 
since. Later on there was a reaction; but it came 
too late; and even if it had not come too late 
there came one Herr Handel to reassure us by his 
example that our way of writing church music was the 
best. 

But the case of the Church of Rome is different. 
Her music has never become petrified ; even the dif- 
ferences between the various schools show its elasticity: 
In London plain-song, full masses and motets can be 
heard beautifully sung at least fifty-two times per annum. 
In France, where they reduce everything to rule, one 
<annot hear anything of the sort. Generally speaking, 
the music of the church here is ignoble, far below that 
of the theatre. So England has her small revenge. If 
our theatre music is lower than that of the French, 
@ more serious music than that of the theatre stands 
much higher. 

Joun F. Ruxcman. 


NERO.” 


HY have we not a stereotyped phrase, ‘‘ grand 
drama”, as we have ‘‘ grand opera”? If we 

had, everyone would say that His Majesty’s was the 
home of grand drama. And there would be some 
meaning in the remark. Modern plays, domestic plays, 
realistic plays, as some people call them, have their 
place. They may be the only form of dramatic art 
possible now: for I cannot deny that art rooted in 
antiquarianism is dead. Not that I quite see why 
only the common incidents of everyday life can be 
wholesome food for modern drama. Life to-day is no 
more absorbed in the trivial round than it was in Czsar’s 
time. There are big things in modern life and there 
are little things, as in every age. I do not understand 
why reality should be granted to the little things and 
denied to the big. If we had a dramatic poet, he would 
have no difficulty in finding subjects in the modern 
world which would justify treatment in the grand 
style as well as most subjects of antiquity. No doubt 
I am wrong in suggesting that everything in life is 
not as grand as every other thing. ll I can say 
is I don’t find it so; and I don’t believe anybody 
else does. And I should be glad if we had a play- 
wright who would give us a modern play that did 
fot turn on the making or unmaking of a marriage. 
After all, to covet your neighbour’s wife is not the only 
“elemental” thing in human nature. But our Sutros 
and Joneses think otherwise ; and the rare person who 
turns to more interesting themes seems to think it his 
duty to plunge into the past. It is a pity, for it gives 
the absurd impression that the purple passages in life 


are never in to-day, but always in yesterday. (I except 
Mr. Shaw of course ; there is no lack of great themes 
in his plays; but there is, I think, still other greatness 
which he purposely omits.) Still a play in the grand 
style, antiquarian though it be, is always a relief. It 
is something of a relief even if it be very bad. For 
this relief we can to-day turn only to Mr. Tree. Other 
managers occasionally give us one or other of Shake- 
speare’s greater plays; but only at His Majesty’s can 
we be sure of avoiding the common round. It was 
Mr. Tree who gave back to the stage ‘‘ Julius Cesar”, 
for very many years a lost play. That was a splendid 
public service. For that we can forgive Mr. Tree 
even the ‘‘ Eternal City”; for that we could tolerate 
‘* Ulysses”, and, with the exercise of a good deal of 
philosophy, we can let ‘‘ Nero” pass. 

‘*Nero” is certainly big. It is a tremendous show, 
and the series of tableaux, which make up the play, are 
piled up with telling popular effect. The proclamation 
of Nero as emperor, the death of Britannicus, the death 
of Agrippina, and the burning of Rome make quite a 
startling crescendo of theatrical effect. Nothing could 
appeal more surely to the popular notion of Roman life 
under the empire. The showers of roses at the feast, 
the clouds of gold dust, the ballet-dancers, the peacock 
coming in to a fanfare of trumpets—everything was 
there. And we have all the nursery tales of Nero: of 
course he must sing, and somebody must die because 
he yawned while the emperor sang; we have the 
emerald in Nero’s eye; and he plays and dances while 
Rome burns. Everything begins in some popular story 
of Nero and leads up to a tableau. Well, Mr. Tree 
may fairly say that is what the public like. They 
would not'stand a Nero who did not come up to their 
expectation ; give them an intellectual version of Nero, 
with his actions flowing from his character and one 
from another, but missing all the precious ‘‘hits”, and 
the public would be disgusted. Mr. Tree knows what 
the people like, and Mr. Phillips wrote words which 
Mr. Tree could give to their complete satisfaction. 
What could be happier? A splendid pantomime, 
ballet, blood and thunder, sighing sea, slow music ; 
and all in poetry. Everyone enjoyed himself hugely, 
and yet felt very superior, knowing he must be a 
most intellectual person thus to enjoy a play in poetry 
about Roman history. Mr. Tree’s fine voice and his 
delivery fitted well the popular idea of Nero: a big 
sonorous sort of person, a blackguard in guise of 
a buffoon, rollicking through life, bursting out now 
with a madman’s fury, now whining with a drunkard’s 
maudlin regrets. Well, the actors may say, the play 
would not stand any other rendering. An intellectual 
conception of it would have broken it utterly. It 
certainly would; and if it were frankly understood 
that there was no question here of poetry, drama or 
history, only a real good show, it would be foolish to 
find any fault with the production. 

Unfortunately there are those who do take the play 
for both history and poetry. Indeed the costume of 
many of the ladies around me showed plainly enough 
that they regarded it as an eminently classical occa- 
sion. History perhaps need not trouble us much. 


| Nero was not the grotesque monster of the popular 


view, but he was bad enough. One does not resent 
his bedevilment. Indeed I confess I feel rather grate- 
ful to Mr. Phillips for having chosen Nero for his 
victim. After the fate of a reputable character 
like Ulysses, I have been nervous for Julius Czsar 
and other heroes of mine. Most respectfully I would 
remind Mr. Phillips that there are yet other monsters 
for him to operate on: there is Caligula, Commodus, 
Heliogabalus. He can spare my heroes. As for 
fact, Mr. Phillips may truly say that it does not 


affect his play as drama or as poetry one iota 


whether his version of Nero is historic or not. And 
for his historical conscience he no doubt comforts 
himself with the thought that no one is likely to turn 
to his play for historical teaching. I am sorry Mr. Tree 
cannot plead the same excuse. He has gone out 
of his way and turned historian in-a pamphlet on ‘* Nero 
and his Ancestry”, which was courteously given to us 
in the theatre. The pictures, especially of the coins of 
the period, in the pamphlet are admirable. But I did not 
think that there was a man left in Europe, certainly not 
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an educated man, who could now seriously put forward 
the old-fashioned view of Roman imperial government 
as all a demoralising influence and Roman society a 
sink of iniquity. Mr. Tree apparently takes all the 
scandals of Suetonius au pied de la lettre. And he 
classes Tiberius with Gaius and Nero. One may not 
go so far as Mr. Tarver, but I should have thought 
it had become impossible for anyone still to doubt that 
Tiberius was one of the very greatest of statesmen. 
Really it would have been so easy to get someone else 
to write this introduction ; which, by the way, was a 
very good idea. Dr. Dill for instance knows a great 
deal about this period, and several other men know a 
good deal. 

As poetry, this play is killed by the monotonous 
rhythm of the verse. Mr. Phillips has practically but 
one verse, a flaccid line, producing a feeble sound like 
an untaut string of a violin. Every line has the same 
beat, and the eternal thump, thump goes on for some 
four hours until one is nearly maddened by it. The 
nearest sensation to it I can think of is a young school- 
girl’s bang, bang on the piano. Another effect of this 
monotonous verse is that it makes all the characters 
speak exactly alike. Be it Nero or be it Agrippina, each 
uses the same idiom, each has the same rhythm of 
speech. With eyes shut one could hardly know 
who was speaking, even with the help of the actors’ 
voices. Hardly less monotonous than the rhythm 
is the diction. Mr. Phillips seems to think that 
the most trivial and colloquial occasion requires 
‘“‘purple” language as much as the most solemn 
moments. ‘‘ Nero” is all purple: possibly the poet 
thought his imperial subject required this. But 
if unvaried purple were the right hue, the dye 
should have been better. Shabby purple has a mean 
effect. Unhappily, too, this magnificence of diction is 
obtained only by a great wealth of words ; the idea was 
continually exhausted long before the words had ceased 
to jingle. This makes the dialogue hang fire. Why 
cannot any of them speak to the point ? one felt all the 
time. 

There are two fine lines in the play, two lines of a 
different beat from the rest. Unfortunately they were 
omitted on the evening I was at the theatre ; at any 
rate I did not hear them, and my ears were expecting 
them all through the act. In case they have been 
docked for some stage reason, I will give them in 
fairness to Mr. Phillips. Nero, winding up a long 
speech, says— 


‘* and yet I felt the grandeur of stagnation 
and the magnificence of idleness.” 


As I ‘have said, I do not think the play gives Mr. Tree 
a chance of acting : he does all he can for this tragedy 
by entering enthusiastically into its jollity. Miss 
Constance Collier did marvels for the part of Poppza: 
it is a pity she was not cast for Agrippina. 

Hopce. 


CAMBRIDGE OLD AND NEW.* 


[* is not uncommon to hear enthusiastic Cambridge 

men maintain that Cambridge is a more beautiful 
place than Oxford ; but in such a case a dispassionate 
critic may feel sure that a false sense of patriotism is 
making havoc of the artistic judgment. Oxford is prob- 
ably one of the most beautiful places in the world ; its 
loveliness is palpable, patent, obvious. There are 
perhaps nearly as many beautiful things at Cambridge 
as at Oxford ; but it is necessary to go in search of 
them. Cambridge hides her beauties away in corners 
and by-ways, with an austere economy of effect that is 
characteristic of her whole system. The one exception 
is the astonishing water-way which runs through the 
backs of the colleges ; if one desired that a stranger to 
Cambridge should have an idea of her exquisite and 
fantastic beauty, one would endeavour to bring him 


* «*Cantabrigia Illustrata” By David Loggan. A series of views 
of the University and Colleges, first published in 1690. Edited by 
J. W Clark, Registrar of the University. Cambridge: Macmillan & 
Bowes. 1905. 42s. net. 

‘The Story of Cambridge.” By Charles W. Stubbs, Dean of Ely. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. London: Dent. 1995. 45. 6d. net.’ 


into the place by boat. There is little doubt that in 
Tennyson's description of the town of Camelot, as seen 
from the boat on which the Lady of Shalott was borne 
to her rest, he had Cambridge in mind; through a 
paradise of lawns and gardens, under ancient bridges, 
the brimming river steals along ; by the stately walls of 
S. John’s, by the noble library of Trinity, past the exqui- 
site Italian front of Clare—surely one of the most perfect 
buildings in England both in colour and proportion— 
past the dignified grandeur of King’s, to where Queens’ 
with its quaint brick turrets and oriels, its pretty 
timbered bridge, dips its feet in the quiet stream; 
there is nothing in England quite like that, for its 
union of beauty and dignity, its sense at once of active 
life and scholarly repose, its ancient peace, its luxuriant 
richness. 

And yet as we study Mr. J. W. Clark’s fine reproduc- 
tions of old Loggan’s drawings of the place, made at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and occupying his 
patient skill for a period of ten years, we become aware; 
with a sigh, of many quaint and beautiful buildings 
which have been swept away to make room for new 
and possibly more commodious constructions. When 
one looks at the incredibly picturesque collection of 
huddled roofs and courts, galleries, towers and 
cloisters, that occupied the site of the present neat 
and pretentious buildings of Corpus—stone-fronted and 
brick-backed ; when one sees the havoc wrought, in 
the name of progress and convenience, on the exquisite 
little courts of Pembroke or Caius, one feels that the 
only safe rule is to permit, if necessary, the building of 
new structures for the sake of improved accommoda- 
tion, but to forbid the ruthless destruction of the old; 
and that our worst enemy, from the artistic point of 
view, is the purist, who sweeps away everything which 
does not satisfy his correct and accomplished taste. 
All the worst vandalism, such as, for instance, the 
recent destruction of the costly Essex woodwork at 
King’s, has been the work of men who knew that their 
canons of taste were impeccable. 

Side by side with Mr. Clark’s fine volume comes the 
Dean of Ely’s ‘‘ Story of Cambridge ”, illustrated in ex- 
cellent, if somewhat florid, taste by Mr. Railton. The 
Dean has made a lively and picturesque volume out of 
his superabundant materials. 

Especially attractive is the earlier part of the Dean’s 
book, in which he traces the original development of 
medieval Cambridge. The first college,- Peterhouse, 
was founded late in the thirteenth century, though 
the University had been long in existence. It is a 
fascinating exercise of the imagination to trace what 
Cambridge was like in the earliest medizval times. 
It probably consisted of three hamlets, one clustering 
round the Castle and the curious baronial mansion, 
which still lurks in the recesses of an inn yard, 
and is known as Pythagoras’ school. At this point 
the via Devana, now known as the Huntingdon Road, 
dipped sharply to the bridge, where it was joined by 
the ancient ridgeway known as the Madingley Road. 
The fen came up close to Cambridge on all sides, the 
Cam meandering on through reed-beds and lagoons. 
There was another hamlet surrounding the ancient 
church of S. Benet, close to Corpus Christi College ; 
and to the east lay the flourishing Priory of ‘Barnwell, 
with its noble church, a rich and prosperous foundation, 
of which nothing is left but a little chapel built for the 
use of the parishioners, and a few fragments of the- 
buildings. 

It is difficult to say what gave the town its importance, 
but it probably was the convenience of its possessing a: 
natural stronghold, in the shape of the Castle Hill, 
commanding the road and the bridge. There were no 
colleges for students in those days. The doctors and: 
masters lived in the litthke houses of the hamlets, and 
the scholars mostly congregated in hostels, which were 
probably little more than cottages, with perhaps a 
senior man in charge of each. It is not often realised 
how very young the scholars often were; they fre- 
quently began their course at thirteen or even earlier. 
They must have lived in extreme simplicity and even 
discomfort, faring roughly and sleeping hard. They 
attended lectures and disputations, but there can have 
been practically no supervision over them, and it is- 
hard to imagine how they amused themselves. Probably 
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there was a certain amount of mild sport, fishing, 
snaring water birds, and even the pursuit of game in 
the wilder forest-land out towards Newmarket. In a 
mythical letter, supposed to be written by the great 
Alcuin from the Court of Charlemagne to the students 
of Cambridge, they are besought not to unearth foxes 
or hunt hares; and the frequent prohibitions against 
keeping dogs, hawks, badgers and deer show that the 
temptations of sport must always have been a difficulty. 

The teaching was probably done in the schools, 
possibly even in the churches, and was meagre enough ; 
Aristotle, formal logic, and scholastic theology formed 
the staple of the education. The teaching was mostly 
oral, and examinations consisted of defending theses 
with such rhetorical grace as could be acquired. Prob- 
ably most of the scholars were intended for the eccle- 
siastical life, but there was always great jealousy 
between the seculars and the monastic clergy, and at 
various times stringent regulations were enforced to 
prevent the monks capturing immature boys to join the 
various orders before they had come to years of dis- 
cretion. The system was in fact a kind of mixture 
of a public school and a Scotch University. Even when 
the colleges began to be founded, it was no part of 
the scheme that undergraduates should be housed in 
them. They were intended simply for the reception of 
the teachers, and were meant to provide secure retreats 
where abstruse studies could be peaceably pursued. 
The singular fact emerges that, in these early days, the 
Franciscans, who were intended originally to live a life 
of absolute simplicity and poverty, had become the 
most learned of all the orders, and were perhaps the 
most prominent factors in the development of our 
Universities. 

It is curious to note that the rapid increase of the 
numbers at Cambridge seems to have dated from 1229, 
and took place in consequence of a great feud, which 
can only be called a Town and Gown row on a large 
scale, which broke out in Paris between the students 
and the citizens. The authorities took the side of 
the town, and the result was a large dispersal of 
students, many of whom drifted over to England and 
settled at Cambridge; it was probably in consequence 
of this sudden increase of numbers that the first college 
was founded; in the same century Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustinian Friars, Gilbertines, 
Friars of Bethlehem and Friars of the Sack all settled 
in Cambridge, so that a single century saw Cambridge 
become, out of a resort of scholars, a ‘‘ paradise of 
clerks”. For three hundred years the gradual esta- 
blishment of colleges continued, the last to be founded 
being Sidney Sussex in 1589; it is strange to reflect 
that over two hundred years were again to elapse 
before the next college, Downing, was to be founded ; 
and it is no less worthy of note that of the six colleges 
and halls founded within the last thirty years, the two 
largest are for the education of women, and the other 
four are denominational institutions, while the same 
period was to see the erection of an immense Roman 
Catholic church and presbytery ; while it is no less 
noteworthy that nearly all the magnificent buildings 
which of recent years have been erected at Cambridge 
have been forthe purposes of natural science. 

It is curious too to trace the process which, owing 
to the legislation of recent years, has converted Cam- 
bridge from a home of study and research, which was 
the object with which most of the colleges were 
founded, into a great educational institution. Most of 
the residents in Cambridge are now occupied either in 
giving instruction, or in managing the business of the 
colleges, while the secluded student, pursuing know- 
ledge for its own sake, indifferent to production and 
careless of fame, is an almost extinct type. The 
abolition of the so-called ‘‘idle” life-fellowships, and 
the institution of the new order of married fellows 
have initiated an order by no means favourable to 
research; the married Fellow has his family to sup- 
port, and he is no longer dependent upon his col- 
leagues for society. The new conditions are certainly 
favourable to efficiency from the educational point 
of view, although the antiquated system of pass- 
examinations, in which a low standard of proficiency in 
a diffuse curriculum is demanded, is a lamentable failure 
from the intellectual point of view ; and though it is 


certain that, as far as honour men and advanced 
students are concerned, excellent work is being done, 
yet public opinion is beginning to demand that the 
average man should receive more attention and that 
his examinations should be reformed and regulated. 
Yet for all this it may be said that the charm of 
Cambridge exerts a potent influence over all her sons ; 
and that the tide of eager active life which floods her 
streets and ancient courts does receive an impress of 
which the value is emotional rather than commercial, 
from venerable traditions and beautiful surroundings, 
the quality of which may be difficult to analyse, but 
which is undeniably there. In spite of railways, tele- 
graphs, and newspapers, the medizval spirit still broods 
over the place, not so much consciously perceived by 
her youthful brood as unconsciously felt; playing a 
real though unobtrusive part in the development of 
character, and invariably producing a kind of tender 
loyalty, which may throw obstacles in the path of the 
reformer, but which is nevertheless a rare and beautiful 
thing not lightly to be disregarded. 


THE ENGLISH LAWN. 


‘THE story goes that when the American visitor asked 

why he could not get his grass to the texture of the 
Magdalen lawns, he was answered that the plot before 
him had been rolled and mown once a week for three 
hundred years. For that space of time at least, the trim 
lawn has been one of the best-beloved features of 
English gardening, loved for its own sake as much as 
for the inimitable setting it affords for either flower- 
beds or a fine building. And near a beautiful house, 
especially if a formal house of stone etched and stained 
by time, even flower-beds are impertinences ; at their 
best they are ‘‘too busie or full of worke”, and whea 
geometrically devised to be in keeping with the archi- 
tecture ‘‘they be but Toyes. You may see as good 
sights, many times, in Tarts”. What is there more 
restful, more completely satisfying, than a smooth 
sweep of lawn from the house itself to the formal 
clipped hedge or low wall which should mark off the 
beginning of the garden? ‘‘ Nothing can be more plea- 
sant to the eye than greene grasse kept finely shorne”’, 
says Bacon ; and how true this is you never realise until 
you find yourself in a strange land where the grasses 
will not grow together into a close sward. In South 
Africa, for example, the lawns have to be made out of 
some creeping grass, rooting at the joints like a piece 
of couch, but with stems about the thickness of a lead- 
pencil, so that the whole thing has the texture of a 
piece of coarse cocoanut matting. Very pathetic are 
these attempts at lawns, telling as they do of dreams 
and memories of youth and home. 


‘* Say, has some wet bird-haunted English lawn 
Lent it the music of its trees at dawn ?” 


As to the making and management of lawns there 
are many professors; like a knowledge of horses it 
appears to be one of the inalienable birthrights of the 
Englishman to be a complete practitioner in the art of 
growing grass. It is pretty to hear the members of 
the green committee of a golf club, professional men of 
sorts, newly aroused to the existence of different kinds 
of grass, airing what you would take for congenital 
wisdom. One man preaches basic slag, another road- 
scrapings, a third the heavy roller; if you stroke him 
kindly afterwards you will find that each one has had 
his infallible ‘‘ tip” from some other amateur or partial 
professor, and enforces it without the least considera- 
tion of whether it will be suitable to the new condi- 
tions. Of the general principles regulating the 
formation of stretches of grass for playing purposes 
little has been written, but the publication of Messrs. 
Sutton’s small handbook on ‘‘ Lawns” ought to remove 
some of the commoner mistakes and misconceptions. 
The old Oxford gardener’s recipe for a lawn was con- 
tinued rolling and cutting, and given a foundation of 
decent turf it is wonderful how quickly even a coarse 
meadow can be brought into a close sward. Every 
piece of grass-land is the result of a severe struggle 
for existence ; there are many more plants than can find 
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a | sufficient room or food during the growing-time, and a 
a} sort of equilibrium is established between the various 
species, which can be profoundly disturbed by any 
change favouring one set of species more than another. 
Rolling and cutting discourage the coarser grasses, so 
4 that they rapidly disappear under the stress of com- 
q petition with grasses which are apparently weaker, but 
2! in reality more suited by the newtreatment. Of course 
there are also certain weeds which are favoured in a 
régime of rolling and mowing—daisies, plantains, a 
hawkweed, and, on some soils, the pestilent grass 
known as Yorkshire fog. It is in view of the difficulty 
of obtaining turf free from these obnoxious weeds that 
Messrs. Sutton are in favour of making lawns by sowing 
a seeds, except when the very best turf is at hand. 
q } We think they make a little too light of the difficulties 
q attending this operation ; on many soils it is not very 
i! easy to obtain the fine tilth required for success, 
and a little mischance with the weather, such a spring 
drought as we have had in the South of England at 
least every other year since 1887, is quite enough to 
- spoil the germination of all the best grass seeds. Even 
i | if a plant is secured it takes a long time to mat together 
y and form a tough wearing turf, unless the land be 
a exceptionally rich and kindly at starting. The essential 
1) virtue of a good turf lies in the elastic mat of old 
b roots below the surface ; these not only give life to the 
q ball played on them, but they form the recupera- 
tive layer when the surface gets worn. Such a 
B. foundation is only attainable by time, and every 
a farmer knows how slow is the progress of his newly 
a: laid-down pastures after the first year or so until they 
, begin to obtain that accumulation of humus which 
marks old grass land. For our part we are still in- 
clined to think that even poor turf can be brought into 
playing order more quickly than an entirely new sod 
a can be established from seed. Manuring and good 
- treatment have their effects very quickly in eliminating 
-_ bad grasses and weeds, while the new seed bed, pure 
as it may be at first, soon becomes invaded by the un- 
q desirables. Management is the main factor in suc- 
cess and counts for more in the end than even 
good turves or pure seed, just as the skilful farmer 
y will make a better meadow out of the sweepings of his 
' hayloft than the duffer with the finest grass mixtures 
: which ever emanated from Reading. 
¥ We doubt if Messrs. Sutton lay quite enough stress 
Wl upon the importance of manuring. Rarely is land sub- 
jected to such an exhausting course of cropping as is 
a lawn; week by week the young grass is cut and 
a removed, yet it is just young grass which is most full of 
. nutritive matter taken kon the soil, and it is impossible 
a to go on for ever taking away and never putting back. 
4 Nine lawns out of ten we see are suffering from poverty 
a and poverty alone; that is why they become weedy 
and mossy, because the grass itself has not vigour to 
{i fill up the vacant spaces, which are then taken by some- 
* thing more accommodating. The Rothamsted grass 
Bi plots, which Messrs. Sutton quote, supply the most 
WW striking examples of this effect of starvation; on the 
, unmanured plot, where the grass has been cut for the 
WW last fifty years and nothing returned, nearly fifty species 
of plants are to be found and the weeds constitute half 
the herbage by weight ; on the heavily-manured plots 
; the grasses have displaced everything else and not 
a trace of moss is ever seen. Here too may be 
seen how specific manuring may alter the type of 
herbage ; where potash and lime are employed clovers 
become prominent and may even form the bulk of the 
growth, whereas nitrogenous manures displace the 
clovers in favour of the grasses. The continued use of 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia produces a 
sward of pure grass, a closely-matted turf of sheep’s 
fescue, sweet vernal and other fine grasses, just the kind 
of tough fibrous vegetation that. is wanted on a tennis 
lawn or a golf green. There clover is.out of place ; on 
a tennis lawn as the day declines a patch of clover be- 
comes as dangerous as so much ice, while on the 
ing green a little clover between your ball and 
the hole has all the moral qualities of a yawning 
bunker. 
Another factor which makes for bad greens, perhaps 
more than for bad lawns, is the abuse of the roller, and 
this is peculiarly the case on the many clay courses 


round London, A lawn on heavy soil should only be 
rolled when the surface is dry, in the winter nothing 
but the lightest wooden roller should be employed to 
smooth over the surface. It is fatally easy to puddle 
the clay soil and set it down into a close hard pan in 
which the finest grasses die out. Our three golden 
rules would be to manure every year, not to set the 
grass cutters too low, and roll with discretion, only 
using the heavy roller in the spring when the surface 
has become considerably dried. And so we may 
approximate to those ‘‘ Elysian lawns” to which we 
of the English race look forward as the carpet of 
Paradise—true, elastic, unwearied, on which no balf 
ever bumps and which nor dust nor mud ever defile, a 
joy equally to the sole of the foot and to the eye. 


BRIDGE. 
THE DEALER. 


“Ts methods employed by the dealer in playing his 
cards ‘are quite different from those employed 
by his opponents. There is now no question of giving 
information to a partner, there are no conventional 
members of play to be observed, no signals to be 
given or watched for, and no obligation to play the 
cards in any particular order. The dealer has an 
entirely free hand, unfettered by any conventions, and, 
so far from giving information, it should be his object 
to withhold it by every means in his power, and to 
deceive his opponents by playing false cards, or by any 
other artifice which may suggest itself to him. No 
formulated rules of play can be laid down for his 
guidance. All that can be done is to give a few hints, 
the result of long practice and experience, which may 

ssibly be of use to the inexperienced player by show- 
ing him how the strength of the two hands, which are 
temporarily under his charge, can be combined to the 
greatest advantage. These hints can be better illus- 
trated by examples than by explanations, therefore we 
propose to quote a few hands, and to play them out, 
card by card, giving the reasons for the methods of play 
adopted. 

The first and most important point is to study care- 
fully the two hands, directly the dummy is exposed, to 
note where they will combine to advantage and where 
the principal danger lies, and then and there to form a 
definite plan of campaign, either offensive or defensive 
as the case may be. As soon as the first card is led, 
the dummy hand is exposed on the table, and if the 
dealer cannot form a fairly correct estimate of the pro- 
bable result of the hand when he has twenty-seven 
cards to guide him, and has the manipulation of 
twenty-six of them, he ought not to play bridge at all. 
The dealer should always make this mental estimate at 
the beginning of every hand, whether there is a trump 
suit or whether there are No Trumps, it will be of the 
greatest use to him as a guide to his subsequent pro- 
ceedings. He should first make a note in his own 
mind of how many tricks he is bound to lose, and of 
how many more he may lose if the cards lie adversely 
for him, and then he will be able to realise the possi- 
bilities of the hand, given an ordinary distribution of 
the cards. If the cards are very unevenly divided, 
he will probably have to remodel his plan of cam- 
paign, or to abandon it altogether and form another, 
but the great point is that he should always have 
some definite plan in his head, and not drift on aim- 
lessly, trusting to chance for something to turn up in 
his favour. 

He should never be in a hurry to play from dummy’s 
hand to the first trick, nor should he allow himself to 
be bustled by an irritable opponent saying ‘‘ Surely 
there cannot be any doubt which of those two cards to 
play”. That is not the point. The dealer is not con- 
sidering which of dummy’s cards he shall play, but he 
is reviewing his forces, and forming his plan of cam- 
paign and he is quite entitled to keep the game waiting 
for a few moments for that purpose. 

The result of a No Trump game generally depends 
a great deal upon the suit originally opened. The exact 
value of the card led should be carefully noted by the 
dealer and remembered. When the lowest card of a 
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suit is led, the leader is marked with four exactly, but 
when a medium card, such as a six or seven, is led, the 
lead is probably from five or more, and a fairly accurate 
opinion can be formed as to how many of that suit the 
leader’s partner is likely to have. Also, the eleven rule 
can be applied by the dealer quite as well as by his 
opponents. The value of the card originally led will 
sometimes show him, thanks to the eleven rule, how he 
can win a trick cheaply in the dummy hand. For 
instance, an 8 is led, the dealer holds king and one 
other, and the dummy puts down ace, 10, and a small 
one. The 10 is acertain winning card if it is played on 
the first round, and the dealer will win three tricks in 
the suit, whereas, if he passes the 8 and wins the first 
trick with the king, he will only win two. If a smaller 
card than the 8 were led, the 10 must not be played on 
the first round, in the hope that the third hand will play 
either the queen or the knave, leaving the major k nave 
in dummy. 

When the dealer has good protection in the suit 
originally opened, that is, when he can stop it twice, 
he is in a fine position to play boldly for a big game 
and to take doubtful finesses, but when it can only be 
stopped once there is considerable danger, and the 
dealer should hold up his one winning card as long as 

ssible, until the original leader’s partner is exhausted. 

hen the dealer and his dummy are both very weak in 
the original suit, he must at once resign himself to lose 
four or five tricks in it, and he should then ask himself 
what the opponents’ next lead is likely to be, after their 
own suit is finished, and should discard and regulate 
his game accordingly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONSERVATISM AND COLLECTIVISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Innumerable reasons have been suggested for 
the Conservative defeat. I hold that the true reason 
lies deeper than any of those put forward. 

Let me give an instance of what I mean. Not long 
ago at a meeting, where the majority present were 
Radicals, I proposed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. I spoke only to the Unemployed Act. I 
admitted it was tentative, but declared it marked the 
first time in history—France of 1848 showing an excep- 
tion—when a Government had recognised as a principle 
that it is a public scandal that honest men who want 
honest work should be starving in the midst of plenty. 
There was a large majority in favour of the vote of 
confidence. After the vote the Conservative agent 
whispered to me ‘‘ How the deuce did you do it? It 
was impossible”. Ata second meeting I spoke on the 
same subject. The meeting was evidently with me. 
But our principal speaker got up again and crabbed 
the Unemployed Act. We did not ask for a vote of 
confidence. 

The truth is, Sir, that there is a very general though 
vague movement throughout the country in favour of 
collectivism'-#s against individualism. This is the 
reason accounting for the Conservative débacle. It is 
quite true that the Unemployed Act was passed 
lately by the Conservatives. But, generally speaking, 
their first period of government was marked by Tory 
advance in collectivism. This was somarked that not 
a few Conservative reactionaries made public objection. 
But the feeling of the country was with the Govern- 
ment. Has not the second period of government been 
marked by reaction ? 

The Labour party has not only come to stay, but 
must increase with every new election. What is to be 
the attitude of the Conservatives towards them? 
Opposition ? Then our history may be marked by 
chaotic revolutionary measures. Friendship and lead- 
ing? Then we may have constitutional evolution. If 
we continue—as we must—to educate more highly year 
by year the natural ability of the people, the people 
must continue year by year to demand collectively 
fuller rights and privileges. This is a fact which the 
Conservatives must acknowledge and deal with. It 


is for them to determine whether we shall have Tory 
constitutional advance or Radical skips and jumps into 
the future. 

Your obedient servant, 


F. C. ConsTas.e. 


THE REVOLT OF THE RURAL LABOURER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Kenchester, 26 January. 


S1r,—Had the counties stood firm, the defeat would 
scarcely have amounted to a rout. That they have 
turned over must be attributed entirely to the rural 
labour vote which has gone solid. The men were 
scared, and the nonconformist ministers proved to be 
magnificent electioneering agents. They have their 
own game, whereof it may be affirmed positively that 
cheap bread is merely a pawn. Anyhow they have 
not only dominated local politics but have incidentally 
won the confidence of the men and their wives. I 
doubt if they have improved their position with the 
farmers, who have witnessed the adverse vote of the 
men in their employ with indignation, contending 
that agriculture is in a bad way ; that for the first time 
since Peel a proposal was put forward in aid of their 
difficulties ; that this proposal would not have hurt the 
men, and that the spirit which induced the labourer to 
oppose his hardly pressed employer is one of hostility. 
I do not endorse all this. Far from it. The vote may 
or may not have been given reasonably. It was none 
the less conscientious. 

In view of the situation it would be wiser of the 
farmers to take their beating with good temper. A 
whisper is abroad of a national combination of farmers 
to sow no wheat for the next two years. That would 
raise the price of the loaf far higher than the imposi- 
tion of a five-shilling duty. The foreigner could import 
on his own terms, and might be relied upon to run the 
figure considerably over forty shillings a quarter, while 
the men would discover to their cost that prices may be 
raised by other expedients than a preferential tariff. 
But, apart from the questionable morality of this 
proceeding, it would have the effect of running up 
wages, and in some farms would involve a positive 
loss. It would resemble a vendetta, but one that might 
recoil. 

Again it is whispered that an attempt will be made to 
lower wages, and thus to carry conviction to the men’s 
minds. Briefly, I do not regard that notion as practi- 
cable, and it assuredly would be the reverse of wise. 
Better by far set down the antagonism of the men to its 
true cause—inability to grasp a perplexing problem. 
An effort has been made to save agriculture. It has 
failed, and I feel assured that tariff reform is not for 
this generation. It was advanced in the form of a 
front attack; had Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s shilling a 
quarter been made preferential, there could have been 
no storm, and Canada’s amour propre would have 
been satisfied. Mr. Ritchie lost that chance, and now, 
after the verdict has been pronounced, it seems futile 
to dispute it. Che sara sara! 

Compton RBADE. 


THE EASTBOURNE ELECTION, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
18 Nottingham Place, W., 31 January, 1906. 

Sir,—My inward retort to ‘‘ Pensioner’s” letter in 
your last issue was ‘‘ Well done, Eastbourne!” That 
Eastbourne should be considered so important a con- 
stituency as to take upon itself to reject a candidate as 
a protest against ‘‘ Ritualism in the Church” will 
astonish many who may have forgotten the episode of 
the three tailors of Tooley Street. Eastbourne may 
well exclaim ‘‘Save me from my sioners”. The 
time-honoured story of ‘‘The Church of England and 
Mrs. Blomfield” pales insignificantly beside the picture 
of the East Sussex electors’ concordat with the Anglican 
communion the world over ! 

Again, how was it possible for ‘‘ Pensioner” to dis- 
cover that Eastbourne -voted consistently ‘‘ Whig” 
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before 1885, seeing that its existence as a separate 

constituency dates only from the General Election of 

that year, when, if my memory as an old Eastbournian 

serves me aright, Mr. G. A. Wallis, the Liberal candi- 

date and agent to that very Duke of Devonshire of 

whom “ Pensioner” speaks, was defeated by 64 votes ? 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 


ADOLPH MANN. 


MR. SYDNEY BUXTON AND POST-OFFICE 
DISCIPLINE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


31 January, 1906. 

Sir,—Your timely comment on the recent disgraceful 
behaviour of certain sections of the Post-office staff in 
the matter of Lord Stanley’s defeat at the polls has 
probably helped to produce Mr. Buxton’s rebuke to his 
men, tardy, timid and evidently reluctant, though it is, 
which appears in to-day’s papers. His own discredit- 
able attack on Lord Stanley’s administration of the 
department which followed on the organised insults of 
the staff made any rebuke by him difficult. 

Those who have had experience in the management 
of large bodies of men (and the Post Office includes 
more than one hundred thousand officials) cannot fail 
to see that Mr. Buxton is creating a position for him- 
self which must before long bring his administration of 
the Post Office to an ignominious end. 

OBSERVER. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


69 St. Philip Street, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea, S.W., 29 January, 1906. 


Sir,—I am indebted to Mr. J. S. Mann for his 
explanatory letter. The administration of the Aliens 
Act adversely affecting excursion bookings and the 
through emigrant traffic from the Continent to Canada 
is of course to be deprecated, but this arises from the 
failure of the Executive Government to recognise the 
seriousness of the question, Petty restrictions at the 
ports of entry will not materially affect the normal 
annual increase of aliens to this country and it should 
be a cardinal maxim of all political parties that this 
country is in no need of immigration. Having regard 
to the prevailing distress due to the want of employ- 
ment, this is a self-evident proposition and the remedy 
lies in the total exclusion of any further addition. The 
taxation of the employers of foreign labour would also 
remedy the inconveniences of which your correspondent 
justly complains. It is greatly to be regretted that 
under our present system of government the legis- 
lative body will not play the rédle voluntarily, that 
public opinion must be aroused to the necessity for 
doing something which it does not enter into their 
minds to conceive. The usual formula seems to be, 
that, given sufficient pressure from the body politic 
and a Royal Commission may be granted to inquire 
into the subject, care being taken that the constitu- 
tion of the Committee precludes the possibility of 
their arriving at an unanimous decision. The report 
of the minority is then frequently seized upon by our 
administrators as an excuse to consign the whole 
matter into oblivion, or the recommendations of the 
majority may be formulated and given as a bone of 
contention toa minor division of the House of Commons. 
The latter method seems to achieve a like result so far 
as practical legislation is concerned, which proceeds by 
microscopic instalments only when the conditions have 
become absolutely intolerable. It is difficult to believe 
that the collective wisdom of the elect in the National 
Assembly has lost sight of such an elementary fact, 
that it is a subversion of all natural methods to pre- 
serve the inferior and destroy the superior. Were this 
apothegm in remembrance the British wage-earner 
would be safeguarded from this unfair competition. 
Probably the true reason why the latter is not protected 
lies in the “‘auri sacra fames” of present-day society, 
that results in the granting of an undue preference to 


powerful monetary interests and the deprivation of the 
right to live of the natives of the soil. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. G. Hits, 


AMERICAN JOURNALISTIC ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


29 January. 

Sir,—Now that the London elections have shown 
that the London daily press neither guides nor reflects 
the opinion of the public, there will perhaps be an over- 
hauling of methods. Has not the time come for that 
Press to abandon its shocking attempt, made during 
the last few years, to foist upon Englishmen the broken 
English of American journalists—that is to say, English 
broken and simplified to make things easy for the 
mixed population of the United States? Amongst 
many other unpleasant characteristics have we not all 
of us recognised with disgust the childish alliterations, 
the misused words, the meagre vocabulary and the 
emotional genitives of the yellow style ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


RETALIATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Cathedral Chambers, 35 Piccadilly, W. 
22 January, 1906. 
Sir,—All I can find in Mr. Martineau’s letter is some 
indefinite reference to an import duty. This throws no 
light on my question, because an import duty, be it 
little or be it big, will always remain an import duty. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
ArTHUR D. Porter. 


THE TRUE VIEW OF THE COLONIES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
29 January. 


Srx,—The remarkably interesting review in your 
current issue of *‘ The Old Colonial System” will start 
in the minds of those who have made some study of 
colonial history a line of thought which might perhaps 
profitably be followed by Lord Elgin and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. You refer to the principles of the old colonial 
system, but what are the facts which stand out more 
clearly than any others? In order to save the American 
colonies from absorption by France, Great Britain 
drained her resources in a costly war, destroyed the 
power of France and left the American colonies secure 
for ever. Directly they were freed from the nightmare 
of French conquest they proceeded to quarrel with the 
mother country as to her right to maintain a shred of the 
principles which you describe so lucidly. They con- 
tributed nothing to the war with France, they objected to 
the assertion of the slightest claim on the part of the 
mother country based on her sacrifices on their behalf, 
and when the quarrel came they turned to the very 

ower from which they had been saved to assist them 
in rending the Empire. A few days ago when the 
Franklin centenary was being celebrated the part 
played by the great man in this ignoble transaction 
was apparently forgotten. It was certainly ignored. 

The aftermath of the war with France makes one the 
more anxious in noting the course of events in South 
Africa. Ina wholly different set of circumstances the 
Empire again fought a great war and the very people 
in whose interests it was fought—the British colonists— 
are now openly threatening revolt if the Imperial 
Government adopt a certain course. The difference 
here is that the British colonists fear being handed back 
to the tender mercies of the enemy from whom they 
were saved. The point however that concerns me— 
and I have no doubt is concerning many others besides 
—is whether British resources have once again been 
sacrificed for a great end only to lead to separatist 
action as was the case in America ? 

Yours truly, 
COLONIAL STUDENT. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE PROPHET OF ISLAM. 


“ Mohammed and the Rise of Islam.” By D. 8. 
Margoliouth. London: Putnams. 1905. 5s. 


[F the other volumes devoted to ‘‘Heroes of the 
Nations” are as good as this one, the success 
of the series to which it belongs is assured. No better 
biographer of Mohammed than Professor Margoliouth 
could have been found. His book is at once scholarly 
and readable, and displays a grasp of its subject which 
does not always accompany profound learning. And 
of his learning there is no need to speak. He is one 
of the best Arabic scholars in England, and every page 
attests a first-hand acquaintance both with modern 
literature and with the original Arabic sources of our 
knowledge of the founder of Mohammedanism. Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth holds no brief either for or against 
the Prophet. In his preface he claims to have written 
dispassionately ; though perhaps the nature of the facts 
he has to record has made him at times use language 
which a follower of Islam might consider uncomfortably 
sarcastic. The sarcasm, however, is always justified, 
and it certainly adds piquancy to the narrative. So, 
too, do the comparisons with the career of Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon Prophet, or the references to 
Beckwourth’s experiences among the North American 
indians. 

The life of Mohammed stands at last before the 
English reader, stripped of the myths and legends 
with which it has been surrounded by the theological 

rejudices with which friends and foes have alike 
snvested it. Mohammed was doubtless a ‘‘ hero” in 
the enlarged sense in which the word is used in the 
series to which Professor Margoliouth has contributed, 
but he was a political rather than a religious hero. He 
was a statesman more than a prophet, the founder of 
an empire rather than of a religious system. That he 
should have been the founder of a religion, remem- 
bered and venerated as the prephet of Allah, is in 
the nature of an accident. The more we examine 
Mohammed’s character the more deficient we find it 
in the qvalities which constitute a great religious 
reformer; the more narrowly we scrutinise his aims 
and actions, the more clearly do they appear to be 
those of the wily and ambitious lover of power. 
‘* Belief in himself was the dogma which he taught 
himself first, and afterwards taught others. Of strong 
convictions on other subjects we cannot be so sure; 
and, in any case, of the charge of fanaticism, brought 
against him by several writers, he can easily be cleared. 
Reasons of policy and reasons of humanity were suffi- 
cient to make him modify or at times even abandon 
‘each one of the doctrines and practices on which he set 
the greatest store. To these voices the ears of fanatics 
are closed, but his were invariably open. Of exaggera- 
tion, whether in religious exercises or in liberality, he 
always had a horror ; beneath the mask of the enthusiast 
there was the soundest and sanest common-sense.” 

When his life was in danger a revelation was at 
once obtained which allowed him to conform to Meccan 
idolatry ; when this proved to be bad policy by shock- 
ing the small band of adherents who had gathered 
about him there was no difficulty in obtaining another 


revelation which did away with the first. There was 
always a convenient theory at hand for enabling him 


to get rid of revelations which had become undesirable. 
The revelations were indeed given by God, but they 
could be interpolated by the devil, and sometimes the 
devil’s interpolation was coterminous with the revela- 


tion. There were no miracles in Islam, for the Prophet 


neither had sufficient faith himself to perform them nor 
power to inspire his followers with the belief that they 
witnessed them. When taunted by Jews and Christians 
with this lack of evidence for the truth of his mission, 
he could point only to the battle of Badr where a thou- 
sand unbelievers were routed by three hundred Moslems 
or to the fact that he could write down his revelations 
although he had never been at school. Converts were 
made by the sword or by the equally efficacious method 
of bribery ; the number of those who were Moslems by 
<onviction was comparatively small. This could not 


have been a matter of much regret to Mohammed ; he 
had no love for fanaticism, and fanatical adherents were 
inconvenient. ‘* Mento whom he held out the prospect 
of worldly goods replied at times that they did not 
need them ; converts who were told to profit from their 
conversion by embezzling goods entrusted to them by 
unbelievers declined to make theft their entry into the 
new condition; men tried hard to get permission to 
become ascetics.” All this was very embarrassing, for 
the revelations received by the Prophet were not an 
end in themselves, but merely a means to an end, that 
of enabling him to govern men. 

When once the life of Mohammed is regarded from 
this point of view it becomes clear and consistent. He 
takes his place as a leader of men in the political and 
social world rather than in the religious sphere. That 
the kingdom he founded should have become Islam 
was almost in spite of himself. His mission had been 
to weld the Arabs into a united kingdom, with himself 
as ruler and legislator, and in this object he succeeded. 
But in effecting it he had to set himself in opposition 
to the two world-powers, Christian Byzantium in the 
West and Zoroastrian Persia in the East, and out of 
the opposition sprang the new religion which stood 
over against Christianity and Zoroastrianism as Arabia 
stood over against Byzantium and Persia. It was 
really a struggle between Semite and Aryan, but the 
conditions of the struggle compelled it to assume a 
religious form. 

As a precursor of Napoleon there is much in Moham- 
med to admire. He introduced order and government 
into a country which had been distracted by inter-tribal 
raids and blood-feuds, he taught the Arabs to fight for 
a common cause and obey a common leader, he gave 
them a new code of laws which, with all its faults, was 
immeasurably superior to anything they had possessed 
before. Naturally humane, he mitigated the lot of the 
slave, suppressed unnecessary bloodshed, and regu- 
lated family life. As a religious teacher, however, he 
was less successful. Idolatry, it is true, was abolished 
once for all in the Arabian peninsula; polytheism was 
incompatible with political union. But Mohammed 
made the mistake of including in his religious system 
social customs and habits, which thus became a stereo- 
typed part of the Mohammedan creed. No distinction 
was made between the revelation which proclaimed the 
unity of God or inculcated the moral virtues and those 
which prescribed social and political duties. Customs 
and habits, accordingly, which reflected the life and 
ideas of a half-savage Arab tribe in the sixth century, 
received the sanction of religion, and still hang like a 
millstone round the neck of the enlightened Moham- 
medan of to-day. So long as they remain an integral 
part of Islam, Islam remains absolutely incompatible 
with the civilisation of modern Europe. Our civili- 
sation and the social doctrines of the Qoran start from 
opposite conceptions of family life, and practices which 
would be illegal in Europe are incumbent upon every 
orthodox Mohammedan in a strictly Mohammedan state. 
It is a result of the origin of the Mohammedan creed : 
Mohammed sought to found a kingdom on earth and 
not in heaven. It is for the same reason that the 
moral element is so conspicuously wanting in Islam. 
So long as its followers repeat certain formule and 
perform certain ceremonies, concluding, it may be, 
with a pilgrimage to Mecca, they can lie, steal, and 
murder at discretion, and nevertheless be secure of 
a place hereafter in Paradise. Indeed, if the ‘‘ un- 
believer” is the victim of the theft or murder the action 
is rather meritorious than otherwise. It says much 
for human nature that in spite of his creed the ordinary 
Mohammedan is a very estimable member of society, 
even comparing favourably with his Christian neigh- 
bours in the Balkan States and the East. 

Mohammed himself had little scruple in acting up to 
the spirit of his preaching. His weakness for young 
and pretty maidens was notorious up to the last, and 
when his Arab brethren threatened to be troublesome 
he was always ready to divert their attention by 
massacring and plundering the Jews who had offended 
him by refusing to acknowledge his pretensions. But 
massacre or assassination was never resorted to without 
necessity ; Mohammed was humane by nature, and if 
the sword or dagger were used it was with the cold- 
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blooded opportunism of the aspirant to power. Proofs 
of this will be found in abundance in Professor 
Margoliouth’s book. 

The Professor has added to the value of his work by 
an able chapter on Mecca and its inhabitants in the age 
of Mohammed. It helps us to understand how such a 
man came to arise in Arabia, and how he succeeded in 
winning adherents there and establishing an Arabian 
kingdom. Toa certain extent he was a product of his 
age and race, but he had in addition a touch of genius 
which made him what no other Arab has been before or 
since. There are few men to whom it has been given 
so profoundly to influence the world. 

The bibliography prefixed to Professor Margoliouth’s 
volume will be welcomed by scholars, and the illustra- 
tions scattered through it are for the most part happily 
chosen. 


FROM THE CONQUEST TO MAGNA CARTA. 


‘*The History of England, 1066-1216." By George 
Burton Adams. London: Longmans. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE second of the series of twelve volumes on the 
history of England, edited by Mr. William Hunt 

and Mr. R. L. Poole, is occupied with the story of the 
century and a half which elapsed between the day when 
Harold lay dead on the field of Hastings and that on 
which, as his own contemporaries remarked, hell itself 
was defiled by the presence of John. That period saw 
two great developments in English history. In the first 
place it witnessed a development from anarchy to oli- 
garchy as the ideal of the great barons, and just at its 
close it witnessed a movement towards the creation of 
a national feeling in England. The Norman barons 
who accompanied William the Claimant to England 
were adventurers who shared with him the spoils that 
accrued. The descendant of one of them,'‘two centuries 
later, ventured to remind no less powerful a sovereign 
than Edward I. that the first of the Norman kings was, 
after all, only a bastard who had been at the head of 
an army of men whose true warrant for their lands was 
not aroyal grant but the strength of their own right 
arm. It was no easy task to keep in check such men, 
full of the consciousness of their independent position. 
Fortunately for England, William was a stark man, 
and a stern, and he succeeded in impressing on 
his turbulent companions that they must will what 
the king willed, if they would keep their lands. The 
two sons who successively occupied his throne were 
men of the same mould, and the history of England 
under William II. and Henry I. is largely occupied 
with the fate of barons who did not keep their lands. 
During the seventy years of these three reigns there 
was no change in the aims of the Anglo-Norman 
barons ; they might be compelled to render obedience 
to the throne, but they were only awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. When it came, they did not fail to use it. The 
chivalrous Stephen was a weak succéssor to the merci- 
less Henry, and he soon forfeited the support of the 
Church and found himself involved in a civil war. 
Each baron became a king in his own district, and the 
record of their rule has been summed up in perhaps the 
most famous passage of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle : 
“*Every rich man built his castles and held them 
against the king, and they filled the land full of castles. 
They oppressed the wretched men of the land with the 
labour of castle-building, and when the castles were 
made, they filled them with devils and evil men.” 
The description of the torture chambers which every 
castle contained is too painful for the modern ear ; 
even the medieval writer felt that there must be a 
limit to the realism of his pen. ‘‘ I cannot and I may 
not tell all the wounds and the pains that they inflicted 
upon the miserable men of this land... men said 
openly that Christ and his Saints slept.” Such was 
the anarchical paradise which the barons had at last 
attained, and which they continued to enjoy till Stephen 
died in 1154. A little more than sixty years later, their 
sons and grandsons were dealing with a conquered 
king, whose assent they compelled to a famous series 
of concessions. But the barons who stood round King 
John at Runnymede were men of a different type from 
those who had destroyed the central power in the reign 


of Stephen. The Great Charter which embodied their 
demands was not, indeed, the constitutional programme 
which later generations imagined it to be. Those to 
whom this result of recent historical investigation 
brings a sense of painful disappointment forget the 
circumstances in which the country was placed. 

It was a baronial revolt against regal tyranny, a 
revolt which was justified to the full. Practically the sole 
question which had arisen was the king’s misconduct, 
and almost the sole object of the barons was to prevent 
similar misconduct in the future. There was not, and 
there could not be, any attempt to settle or even to 
discuss general principles of government. The crisis 
demanded the production of an agreement which would 
keep John in check and of a machinery fitted to secure 
that its provisions should be carried out. From this 
point of view Magna Carta is, if not a logical, a 
business-like document, intended to be the basis of an 
oligarchical experiment in government. The really 
remarkable thing is that the barons of John’s reign 
aim at oligarchy, where the barons of Stephen’s reign 
had desired anarchy. This great change (much more 
important for the vital interests of England than any 
premature anticipation of the objects of seventeenth and 
nineteenth century reformers) was the work of one man. 
Henry II. had trained his barons in ahard school. He 
had suppressed their castles and he had beaten them in 
the field; he decreased their privileges, and he had 
forced them to admit that they were not merely feudal 
tenants but also subjects of the king. The strong hand 
of the monarchy had been felt in all the departments 
of political life, in those great judicial and financial 
reforms which make his reign second to none in con- 
stitutional importance. Henry had died with a sense 
of defeat ; the words ‘‘ Shame on a conquered king” 
on his lips. When his worthless son yielded to the 
demands of the barons, the reality of his victory was 
evident in the form which these demands took. 
Henry II. was the author of Magna Carta. 

If Henry had a co-worker in this great achievement, 
it was John himself. The failures of the son contri- 
buted to the same result as the successes of the father. 
So long as England possessed Normandy, it could never 
be truly English. With the Norman Conquest England 
had ceased to be an island, and in spite of the inter- 
marriages between Saxon and Norman, real national 
feeling was impossible while the barons held lands 
in France as well as in England. The failures of 
Henry II. had been connected with the government 
of the unwieldy empire which he inherited through 
his mother, his father, and his wife. Of all his posses- 
sions the most dangerous to England was Normandy, for 
Aquitaine was but a foreign possession of the sovereign, 
while Normandy was part of England—it would not be 
true to say that England was part of Normandy, ex- 
cept in the sense in which Mr. Freeman once declared 
that the Channel Islands had conquered us. Wher 
John lost Normandy the interests of the barons became 
centred in England, and a national English feeling 
became a possibility. That this feeling grew so rapidly 
was also the work of John, for his tyranny severed the 


ancient confidence which the English people had placed. 


in their Norman kings, and created for the first time a 
bond of sympathy between them and the great feudal 
barons whom they had feared as accursed and repro- 
bate and worse than heathen men. 

It is with this period that the Professor of History 
at Yale deals in this substantial volume. While we 
fully acknowledge the care and industry with which 
the work has been compiled; it is impossible to 
describe it as a great book. The original authorities 
have been so much in the mind of the writer that he 
has tended to adopt their methods, and, in conse- 
quence, his work is somewhat dry and annalistic. It 
is only fair to say that this criticism applies chiefly to 
the first half of the book, and that the task of welding 
the materials for these years into a narrative which 
shall not be a mere chronicle is unusually difficult. Toa 
large extent, too, he has suffered from the plan of the 
series, for during this period the interest of the student 
of English history is rather in the growth of the con- 
stitution than in the intricacies of Anglo-French 
politics, and it is as a study in constitutional history 
that these reigns possess unity and coherence. These 
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difficulties could have been surmounted only by giving 
free play to the author’s individuality, and this book 
bears constant evidence of severe repression, so severe 
that, were it not for the title-page, we should scarcely 
have guessed that the work comes from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Some of its readers will doubtless 
regard this as a merit. 


EVOLUTION IN VERSE. 


‘Nebula to Man.” By Henry R. Knipe. With many 
Illustrations. London: Dent. 1905. 21s. net. 


7 minor poets have mourned in gentle cadence 
the death of the old gods, the passing of the 
lusty days of the young world, and the defeat of 
dreams by knowledge. Larger minds have been 
stirred by the music in the newest efforts of science, 
and there are little signs in Tennyson and Swinburne 
to show that there may yet come an artist who will 
work in the new material, a poet who will clothe the 
results of science in the splendour of an epic. Tennyson 
‘began, but faltered :— 


** This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets .. .” 


Swinburne in ‘‘ Hertha” began to tell the story of 
the making of man :— 


** Canst thou tell how I fashioned thee, 
Child, underground.” 


Erasmus Darwin essayed the bolder task of making 
the system of Linnzus into a poem :— 


** Round her tall elm with dewy fingers twine 
The gadding tendrils of the adventurous vine ; 
From arm to arm in gay festoons suspend 
Her fragrant flowers, her graceful foliage bend ; 
Swell with sweet juice her vermeil orbs, and feed 
Shrined in transparent pulp her pearly seed ; 
Hang round the Orange all her silver bells, 
And guard her fragrance with Hesperian spells ; 
Bud after bud, her polished leaves unfold, 
And load her branches with successive gold.” 


And in ‘‘ Eros’ Throne”’ Mr. George Ives, in creditable 
distinction from the ruck of minor poets, has essayed 
the song of evolution not infelicitously. 

Let us not be too nice in definition ; call such passages 
poetry or rhetoric, and they are in themselves good 
reading, and full of promise of the coming poet 
who shall find a larger wonder, a richer emotion in the 
achievement of the mind of man than in the exploits of 
heroes. And so we are undismayed at the boldness of 
Mr. Knipe’s adventure ; we are in full agreement with 
him that there is an epic in his subject. 

Mr. Knipe has brought all diligence to his task. He 
has read widely, in the best authorities. Even in two 
hundred and twenty pages of prose it would be im- 
possible to give a complete and accurate account of 
the nebular hypothesis, of the birth of the world, of the 
slow geological ages, of the changing landscapes as 
the crust of the earth rose and fell, was carved and 
crumbled into new vistas of land and sea. The evolution 
of plant life alone would have filled his space, and yet his 
main theme was the pedigree of man from the first 
speck of protoplasm to the modern heir of the ages. 
But Mr. Knipe has not lost himself in details; he has 
the gifts of discrimination and comprehension, and 
were a paraphrase of his work written in simple prose, 
the result would be a judicious, interesting and won- 
derfully correct survey of his vast subject. He has 
moreover secured the services of most competent 
artists, and the fourteen coloured and fifty tinted illus- 
trations are in themselves enough to make his volume 
interesting, and in a measure valuable. Mr. Whymper, 
Mr. L. Speed and Mr. E. T. Wilson have contributed 
coloured drawings that are striking combinations of 
accuracy, scientific imagination and pictorial effect, and 
the “restorations” of extinct animals by Miss Alice 
Woodward and Mr. Smit are as careful and attractive 


as any that we have seen. 


A great possibility, a subject well seized and diligently 
mastered, the pleasant relief of skilful pictures and the 
friendliest aid of ample page, clear type and wide 
margin, all these we allow the author and commend to 
the public. But poetry is another matter. The pleasant 
ripple of verse, rolling honey-sweet words and sparkling 
phrases in its eddies, is still another matter. And yet 
a third is the stately procession of rhetoric, magnificent 
with huge words like gilded cars, Uintatherium, Her- 
perornis, Stegosaurus. The ‘‘ Notes” are a vast em- 
porium of such stately masses of sound and movement 
—the merest harnessing—and you would expect the 
town to fall a-shouting at the show. Poetry, sweet- 
ness and pomp are three good things, sure of their 
market. But Mr. Knipe has none of them. Why 
anyone with leisure and diligence and enthusiasm, 
and Mr. Knipe must have these, should fill some two 
hundred pages with lines of which the following are no 
disingenuous selection, we cannot say : 


‘* Pugnacious too, with big and sharp-toothed jaws 
That meet sometimes in necky Brontosaurs. 
But dinosaurs there are less clumsy framed, 
Here lives and thrives Orritholestes named. 
No sight is he, portentous to the eye, 
As those long yards of life, Diplodoci.” 


JULIAN AND RELIGION. 


** Julian the Apostate.” By Gaetano Negri. 2 vols. 
London: Unwin. 1905. 21s. net. 


M UCH praise is due to the Duchess Visconti-Arese 

for the excellent rendering of this work, written 
towards the close of his life by an enthusiastic Italian 
student of human thought. It is full of boldness and 
originality. We are only afraid that the unwieldy 

resentation of his mature reflection may compromise 
its undeniable merit. The volumes are needlessly 
bulky ; the cost is too great ; the strangely diffuse style 
robs the historical part of value; there is no division 
into chapters, no analysis, nothing to distinguish by 
difference of type the actual translations of the Emperor’s 
own treatises from the comments of the critic. Like 
the Sibylline books, these would gain by the ruthless 
excision of an irrelevant two-thirds ; by smaller type ; 
by a distribution into sections; by relegation of the 
text of Julian to an appendix ; by compression into a 
neat volume of two hundred and fifty pages; and 
a consequent reduction of price from a guinea to five 
shillings. Such editions as these only frighten the 
ordinary student in price and size ; and end in entomb- 
ment on the dusty shelves of a public library. Can 
we not learn something from our neighbours across 
the Channel ? 

The author uses the person of Julian as a lay figure 
on which to arrange his philosophical tenets, in the 
form of a trophy. Signor Negri has been termed an 
‘* Anti-Christian Idealist”, but it is unfair (as well as 
unmeaning) to sum him up in a phrase. He belongs 
to a class of thinkers, once common enough, but now 
vanishing rapidly, who appear to us separated from our 
modern thought by an impassable chasm, as unsym- 

athetic as a medieval schoolman. His chief aversion 
is the humanistic anthropocentric theory of the world ; 
his chief delight the simple moralism of the Gospel, 
before it was contaminated with Hellenism. Science 
(of the scope and value of which he has a very just 
appreciation) is to supplant the former; and then a 
field is opened in which the self-evident truths of pure 
Christianity blossom forth, and the husk of dogma falls 
away. If there is one thing clearer to us than another 
it is that the Christian attitude to man depends upon a 
certain interpretation of the import and meaning of the 
world-order. This may be to some elevated minds a 
certain and reasoned conviction ; to most of us, a pure 
matter of faith and hope. Mr. Mallock has at last 
compelled us to listen to common sense; the morality 
which strict science can approve of is something utterly 
different from the long-transmitted tradition of the 
Churches. We are aware to-day of its fierce antagon- 
ism; Guy Thorne, for all the over-emphasis of his 
style, sees much farther than most of his critics. 

Julian wanted to restore the pure Gospel ; he opposed 
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only the, Nicene orthodoxy. He issued pastorals to 
pagan priests and bade them practise those virtues of 
purity, charity and self-denial which had disappeared 
from the courtly circle of Arian prelacy or taken refuge 
from the world in a convent. He was a friend of all 
that was good, simple and genuine in Christianity ; he 
had been unhappy in his acquaintance with the cham- 
pions of the Church system. From the human example 
of the Saviour interest had slipt aside to the meta- 
physical potentate. On this ever-fresh charge against 
the dogmatic transformation of a kindly rule of conduct 
Negri insists again and again. Julian was quite as 
foolish as the Bishops at Nice; in place of obvious 
duties and human relations recourse was had to the 
supernatural, the suprarational ; for (as he incessantly 
tells us) religion has nothing to do with reason. ‘‘ He 
who attempts to oppose” (or to support?) ‘“‘ religion 
by logical reasoning, proves that he has not compre- 
hended its essential phenomenon.” Both parties take 
refuge in the unknowable, open the door equally wide 
to superstition and priestcraft, and effectively stop all 
advance. Progress, Negri holds, is only possible when 
man gives up his self-conceit and vain assumptions, 
as the centre and pivot of the universe, and the object 
of a divine interest. True humanitarianism can flourish 
alone when science has established its premisses of 
unaltering order. Such is the main thesis. 

We would cordially recommend to all students the 
section of the work occupied by his criticism of the 
Church, his exposition of the new Platonism, by 
**Julian’s disillusion”, and by the last forty pages of 
summary. Negri was a man of strong views and clear 
expression. He penetrates to the root of things and is 
skilful in analysing the underlying causes, whether of 
dogmatic development or of Plotinian syncretism. To 
the defender of revealed religion such a knowledge of 
the. opponent’s position is clearly needful, and is well 
contained in the work before us. To-day, puzzled 
by Huxley’s Dualism, baffled by the rupture of the 
compromise between sentiment and science, we ask ; 
shall religious apologetic follow the lines of defiance or 
alliance? cf exception or of law? of contrast or con- 
tinuity ? Is the cosmologic and Hellenistic conception 
to drift hopelessly apart from the Messianic and Jewish 
idea? Julian’s aim was to combine a metaphysical 
Pantheism with a simple and kindly life. The historical 
(and perhaps local) monotheism of the Jews with its 
sharp contrast of creature and Creator—the revelation 
of the Gospel with its final embodiment of perfection in 
a single individual ; both were inconceivable to him. 
He had not really united his speculation and his prac- 
tice in a coherent whole ; and to us it seems that Negri 
(though he is severe on his hero’s ‘‘ gifts squandered in 
a useless’ undertaking, his ‘‘ dissipated energies”’, his 
‘“* gravest fault—superstition ") has not appreciated the 
rift (which the faith of a Curtius alone can close) 
between scientific law and moral sentiment. Zola in 
almost his last work “ Paris” makes Pierre the dis- 
illusioned priest pass through ‘‘ Lourdes” and ‘‘ Rome” 
in order to emerge, confident and hopeful in the future, 
in the scientific gospel of work and fertility. But may 
we not seriously question if the certainties of known 
law do not daily tend to upset our moral preposses- 
sions? to suggest a quite different moral idea for the 
new State ? 

In his historical estimates our author does not spare 
his epithets. Constantine is an unredeemed villain ; 
and his court and that of his son Constantius II. the 
hiding-place of unimaginable turpitudes. Speculative 
though Negri is, his eyes are fixed on persons. He 
scarcely sees the great world-forces acting through the 
figures on the stage. He cannot realise that the 
Christian Church saved, and did not destroy, the State. 
He maintains the old view that the barbarian invasion 
was a catastrophe, and not rather a steady and legiti- 
mate evolution. He is afraid to acknowledge that the 
episcopate provided the emperors, helpless spectators of 
their agents’ misdoings, with a loyal and indispensable 
counterpoise to bureaucratic government. He could 
not, we imagine, sympathetically follow into the gloom 
of the middle ages that ubiquitous and beneficent 
supervision, which at the lowest had higher ideals than 
mere selfish plunder and the joy of conflict. He justly 
appreciates the nobleness and simplicity and justice of 


Julian, warped by early mistrust, devoted in vain to an 
impossible reconstruction. He detests with equal 
bitterness the system of Constantine and of Plotinus. 
He rightly places in the two liberties, of thought and of 
labour, the condition of human progress ; but he is un- 
grateful to the Catholic Church, which insensibly pre- 
pared the way for the one and the other. In a word, 
Negri with all his eloquence and vigour represents an 
obsolete conception of history and its characters ; and 
is interesting to us mainly because of his limitations. 

But in knowledge of man’s nature and needs, in the 
abstruse regions of developing speculation, he shows 
profound clearness and insight, which we hope the 
reader will have the patience to detect and to approve. 
To him “‘ Belief is not a thing of reason, convenience, 
opportunity.” Religion is a protest and supplies an 
asylum; it perishes if it be placed on a basis of 
optimism. There was no life in the ‘‘ pallid and con- 
fused phantoms,” the ‘‘ exhausted battalions” of the 
gods of Greece. The world wanted consolation and 
encouragement ; as it needed just then a profounder 
definition of the object of Faith. Negri does not see 
that the Gospel did not lose its social influence, its 
effective power to comfort, because it became for a 
time seriously implicated with Hellenism. Such subtle- 
ties never penetrated deep into the lower stratum of 
society, which dull and immobile though it may seem, 
decides in the final issue all momentous questions. Yet 
he does allow that the proposed substitute of Julian 
reposing on the same metaphysical theories, offering 
the visible sun-god in place of personal Saviour, held less 
attraction and as a rival had scanty chance of success. 

Negri can point out with ease the weak points in 
either system ; but he cannot reconstruct. He seems 
to confuse actuality andtruth. ‘‘ The moral law created 
by Christ is the most sublime of all” (so he writes in 
the ‘‘Conclusion”’). ‘It is absolutely perfect, but just 
because it was morally based on truth, this law was 
ineffectual in a world intellectually based on what 
was false.” He believes that it can and will succeed 
when ‘‘the conception of a supernatural arbiter” is 
‘‘exchanged for the conception of the unalterable de- 
terminism of a natural system”. Elsewhere he says: 
‘*The whole history of human progress proves that 
this salvation lies in Truth alone? and in the ever- 
increasing light of an Ideality that rationally represents 
and symbolises it.” Here, as so often, Continental 
thought falls over from rigid mechanism into emotion 
and poetic sentiment. What if the facts of experience 
teach us that no Idea lies behind their unaltering 
sequence ; that our Idealism is but a figment of our 
brain, in vain striving against a disillusionment it cannot 
avert ? 


A WOMAN’S JUDGMENT OF MARY STUART. 


‘* Mary Stuart.” By Florence A. Maccunn. London: 
Methuen. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE ever-fascinating story of Mary Queen of Scots 

continues to inspire authors. Some find the life 

of Mary a fitting theme on which to write a romance, 

others endeavour to earn laurels by exhibiting the 
critical power of historical experts. 

To the latter category Mrs. Maccunn does not we 
presume aspire to belong, for her book contains no 
reference to authority for any one of her facts. Her 
object no doubt is to tell the story graphically, and 
to add to rather than diminish its fascination for the 
public, and for three sisters whose initials appear on 
her title-page. Her book is well written, well printed, 
well illustrated, and if her conception of Queen Mary’s 
character be correct it is admirable. Mrs. Maccunn 
having studied what others have written, but without 
we presume independent research, has made up her 
mind that Mary Stuart was a guilty woman. She 
labours therefore to describe her childhood and first 
marriage as preparatory to and explanatory of her 
yielding to temptation, her surroundings as excusing 
her crime, and her last years as redeeming her life. 


But what was the crime? That a woman should con- 


spire to murder her husband for love of a paramour, 
writing immoral letters to the object of her lust, 1s 
not excusable even in romance. It is not desirable 
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that an attempt should be made to clothe such de- 
pravity with excuses, nor even to treat it as a melo- 
drama. We prefer therefore the works of those who 
endeavour to collect the evidence, and to guide us to 
a verdict. If Mary was guilty we hope she became 
a Magdalen, if she was innocent she certainly was a 
martyr. The story as told by Mrs. Maccunn is not 
apriori probable. It is improbable that a guilty wife, 
desiring her husband’s death, would expose her own 
life by nursing him when sick of the most terribly in- 
fectious disease of the period—a disease of which it 
must have been easy to let a man die—and then after 
his recovery should murder him with gunpowder. The 
accusation is that Mary disappointed at the issue of 
the illness took her husband from the Lennox country, 
where he was safe from his enemies, to a house near 
Edinburgh where she knew her lover would murder 
him, and the proofs tendered are letters written to that 
lover from the sick chamber. 

It is alleged that Bothwell kept the royal letters 
instead of destroying them as an ordinary lover would, 
kept them together in a silver casket, thereby inviting 
detection, and that they were found in the custody of 
his servant after Bothwell’s flight. Experts therefore 
have ever since the death of Mary argued as to the 
authenticity of the letters, and if their evidence fails, 
to discover from surrounding facts whether there is 
other ground for affirming the Queen’s guilt. No one 
attempts to justify the transcendent folly of her marriage 
with Bothwell. Some have excused it, others have 
argued that the Queen was coerced. But the marriage 
shocked all Christendom at the time of its occurrence, 
and practically settled the question whether a Catholic 
could be tolerated on the Scottish throne. The fact 
that Mary was a Catholic and practised “idolatry ” 
sufficed for the school of John Knox. She was guilty 
of course whether there was proof or not, and if inno- 
cent her guilt must be presumed in the interest of the 
‘*Gospel” so that she might be dethroned. 

Mrs. Maccunn does not attempt to argue about the 
Casket Letters, but simply refers to the ‘‘ Mystery of 
Mary Stuart” by Andrew Lang. She evidently believes 
that Mary wrote the Letter II. on which the whole 
argument turns, for the extraordinary reason that it is 
just the letter a woman tortured by love and conscience 
would write, and that its style is that of the Queen. 
That the skill of a forger would thus be exhibited gives 
her no cause for doubt, notwithstanding that for three 
centuries experts have doubted, and that the letters 
convinced no one at the time. It is the duty of anyone 
now reviving the melancholy story of the last Catholic 
Queen to face the question, and to show whether his 
opinion is that of an author competent to weigh evi- 
dence. We know now one fact, which the authors of 
three centuries subsequent to the murder of Darnley 
did not know, that the letters in their silver-gilt casket 
were not formally produced in the Privy Council—so 
far as minuted—till fifteen months after their alleged 
discovery, and that they were all those months in the 
possession of the Queen’s worst enemies. Did Mary 
ever exhibit knowledge of their existence. Afterwards 
they appear in three languages, and only if the originals 
were in French could they be genuine, while in that 
case it is not obvious why any translations were neces- 
sary. Mrs. Maccunn is guilty of one amazing blunder 
in stating that the Queen obtained from Rome the 
“extraordinary privilege of consecrating the sacred 
elements for her own use”. This mode of describing 
an alleged privilege of keeping the Host shows that 
the author knows nothing of the Catholic faith which 
Mary believed. 

We have read the concluding chapters with more 
pleasure, for in these Mrs. Maccunn displays a syin- 
pathy unclouded by suspicion. She believes still in the 
past guilt of the imprisoned Queen, but she is purged, 
and the closing scene is described with full perception 
of its beauty. It has not we think ever been present 
to writers on this subject that the execution of Queen 
Mary was a last exhibition of the old claim that the 
Scotch kings were amenable to English jurisdiction. 
On this ground, and because he preferred an English 
crown to love for his mother, the conduct of King James 
Seems to us as despicable as that of Elizabeth. It was 
indeed worse, for Elizabeth may have persuaded herself 


that her own life was in jeopardy while Mary lived— 
while James for no adequate reason condoned the 
murder of his mother and the insult to his country. 


NOVELS. 


‘*They.” By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 6s. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is at his best in this short 
story. From ‘The Absent-minded Beggar” and 
‘* Barrack Room Ballads” the tale is removed by 2 
whole world of thought and sentiment. It is difficult 
to realise that the apostle of Jingoism and the writer of 
this story with its delicate dreamy mysticism are one 
and the same. ‘‘They” is a story that makes its 
appeal direct to the human heart. It tells of a strangely 
winning and pathetic figure, of a lovely lady who has 
lost her sight and who lives alone in a wonderful house 
with a magic garden which she has peopled with dream 
children. To this garden arrives one day in a panting 
motor-car a stranger—a man who understands. He 
enters at once into the spirit of the place. For him the 
mystic spell of make-belief which she has woven over 
house and grounds is absolutely real. He can hear the 
cries of the children at their play and at times he can 
even see them vaguely in the distance as they hide 
shyly behind the bushes at his approach. Mr. Kipling 
seems to have penetrated deep into the mental kingdom 
of the blind with their extreme sensitiveness, their 
power of looking into the naked soul and their acute 
capacities for pain. . . . ‘‘ We blindies have only one 
skin, I think. Everything outside hits straight at our 
souls. It’s different with you. You’ve such good 
defences in your eyes—looking out before anyone can 
really pain you in your soul. People forget that with 
us”, . . . Atmosphere in art! That is a much-used 
‘term not easy to explain. It means among other 
things the weaving of a spell round the work so that 
others are caught by it and compelled to the standpoint 
of the artist. It is the medium by which the susceptible 
are at once brought into touch with the creator’s 
imagination. In this brief story Mr. Kipling proves 
himself a master in the creation of atmosphere. 


‘* Different Drummers.” By Evelyne E. Rynd. London: 
Newnes. 1905. 3s. 6d. 


The reader who is less up in his Thoreau than in 
modern American phraseology might suppose this book 
to be concerned with the fortunes of various bagmen. 
He would, of course, be wrong. Miss Rynd, whose 
cryptic title is speedily apprehended, has signalised 
herself as an exponent of the ways of Kentish villagers 
—Mrs. Green and Mr. Riggles, in particular, have 
solaced many—and in the ‘* Fanny Rebecca”, ‘‘ John’s 
son John ”, and ‘‘ Rufus sed Regina” of this collection of 
stories she gives us further samples of an excellent 
and original vein. ‘* Fanny Rebecca”, with its clever 


insight into a certain kind of religious temperament, and: 


‘Rufus sed Regina ”, an admirable piece of sentiment 
and humour, are worthy of their predecessors. With 
Norman peasants Miss Rynd is less successful; and 
when she essays to treat of misunderstood heroines of 


mixed blood (‘‘ Larli”, especially, and ‘* Rosellen ”’) she- 


approaches failure. - She is listening, if we may for a 
moment play with her quotation, to different drummers ; 
and she fails to catch and to reproduce the rhythmic 
beats without which drumming is mere noise. The 
drum is banged lustily, the tired spirit of melodrama is 
invoked ; but it will not do. No amount of emphasis 
can compensate for lack of measure. It is because we 
regret a talent which has momentarily lost its way that 
we hope Miss Rynd will abandon the stale modes of 
sensationalism to inferior writers, and return to that 
native and homely field of reality. 


“The Cherry Riband.”” By 8. RB. Crockett. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 


The historic spirit is at work even among popular 
novelists. Mr. Crockett in the midst of a Covenanting 
tale about Prophet Peden and the persecuted saints 
does incidental justice to Claverhouse. This is the- 
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most remarkable feature in a book which belongs to 
the mechanical type of historical novel. There is the 
minx-heroine so dear to this author, and her adven- 
tures move us but slightly. There is the inevitable 
ponderous jocosity. But the setting is picturesque, 
and there is one scene of real power: a lunatic traps 
the hero in his lonely house, ties him against the door, 
and proceeds to make an outline-portrait of him by 
pistol-shots which follow the contour of his figure with- 
out wounding him. Mr. Crockett does not seem to 
advance in his art, but ‘‘ The Cherry Riband” will 
satisfy his public. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Makers of English Fiction.” By W. J. Dawson. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 

Mr. Dawson deals with the two leading novelists of to-day 
as well as with the classical masters. He begins with 
Richardson and the novel of sentiment and ends with Robert 
Louis Stevenson. He is clearly familiar with the great body 
of first-class English fiction, and can write with force and 
common sense. But we doubt the necessity or demand for 
books of this character: the reading of them takes up time 
which might with more pleasure and more advantage be spent 
on the works they treat of. Mr. Dawson is not very happy 
in his chapter on George Eliot. One agrees with him that 
George Eliot has more spiritual insight than Mr. Hardy in 
analysing the springs of character—the last word to be applied 
to: Mr. Hardy surely would be spiritual. He is on less secure 
ground when he deals with several of George Eliot’s works. 
Imagine applying the word pedantry to George Eliot! He 
would have it, too, that “ Daniel Deronda”, written in the last 
stage of her “decadence”, is “ utterly tedious ”. 


“~ Humorists of the Pencil.” Illustrated by Themselves. By J. A. 
Hammerton. London: Hurst and Blackett. 5s. 


Entertainment not instruction or criticism is, frankly, the 
object of this volume. Mr. Linley Sambourne, Mr. Harry 
Furniss, Mr. E. T. Reed, Mr. Bernard Partridge, and F.C. G. 
are the best known and most successful of the black-and- 
white artists whose work Mr. Hammerton exhibits and com- 
ments on, but he gives chapters to many others, and he is 
‘enthusiastic over all. We cannot share this enthusiasm in 
every case. A good deal of work passes muster to-day, is 
indeed regarded as splendid, simply on the strength of its 
draughtsmanship. It does not matter how vulgar and trivial 
the funny man may be in black-and-white, provided he draws 
well—this seems to be a very general view ; it is even taken by 
some critics who in other things have taste and judgment. 
But we think it matters very much indeed. Leech and Keene 
were so excellent because their ideas were never vulgar or their 
hamour contemptible. We find in Mr. Hammerton’s book 
specimens of fine draughtsmanship and genuine humour, but 
there is a good deal that is trivial and might well have been 
Jeft to the obscurity of back numbers. 


We have received from Messrs. Gilbert the Southampton 
‘booksellers the first part of the opening volume of “ Southampton 
Court Leet Records A.D. 1550-1577". These records have been 
transcribed and edited by Mr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Professor 
of History in the Hartley University College, Southampton, 
and Mr. D. M. Hearnshaw, and they form publications of the 
Southampton Record Society. The Society has been formed 
m order to examine and publish a number of very valuable and 
curious documents at the Audit House, and this is the beginning 
-of their work. It is admirably done, throwing much light on 
the social life of Southampton, and thus of other towns in the 
South of England, in the sixteenth century. Common rights 
.and highway management and drainage are touched on. The 
drainage of the town in those days was quite superficial, and 
the state of the thoroughfares must have been horrible at times. 
It is interesting to notice the use of the word “bouney” in the 
documents. It meant a kind of artificial watercourse ; and 
to-day several of the little chine streams on the coast near 
Southampton are known locally as “bunneys”. 


€ORRECTION.—The price of Dr. Joseph Wright’s “ English 
Dialect Grammar”, reviewed in our last issue, is 16s. net, not 
105. 6d., as stated. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHAZOLOGY 
AND ART. 


Journal des Savants.” January. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


In the shape of a review of M. Gaston Boissier’s admirable 
book “ La conjuration de Catilina”, M. G. Ferrero gives us an 
original and very plausible theory of his own on the celebrated 

-conspiracy. “Les idées socialistes en France de 1815 a 


1848”, by M. E. d’Eichthal, is an excellent study of the first 
forms socialism assumed among our neighbours. The late 
Auguste Molinier’s monumental “Les Sources de I’Histoire 
de France des Origines aux Guerres d’Italie (1494)” affords 
M. Achille Luchaire the opportunity of showing in a most 
interesting way the gigantic labour involved in the publication 
he reviews, and its paramount importance to scholars and to 
students. M. L. Poincaré’s “La Télégraphie sans fil” is a 
rather dull and disappointing compilation, such as we are not 
accustomed to read in this admirable magazine. 


“Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” January. 
7.50 fr. 


M. Edmond Pottier’s “Les nouvelles découvertes de la 
mission Morgan” is a capital and most useful guide through 
the new Susan room at the Louvre, with beautiful illustrations 
reproducing most of the items described in the three articles 
on the same subject published in our issues for 15 October and 
19 November, 1904, and 3 June, 1905. From M. de Mély’s 
first article on “Le retable de Beaune” we can see already 
that his will be a most valuable contribution to the history of 
Dutch primitives : the celebrated retable is reproduced here 
for the first time. “J. J. Henner”, by M. Léonce Bénédite, is 
also a first article on a highly sympathetic subject. M. Raymond 
Koechlin concludes his series of three articles on “ Quelques 
ateliers d’ivoiriers francais aux XIII* et XIV°* siécles”. In 
“ Correspondance d’Italie : l’Art des Abruzzes et PExposition 
de Chieti” by M. Attilio Rossi, and “Correspondance de 
Munich: La IX* Exposition internationale des Beaux-Arts” 
by Mr. William Ritter, we get information on two interesting 
artistical events in Italy and in Bavaria. A good “ Biblio- 
graphie ” completes the number. 


““La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.’ 
28 Rue du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 


In the same way as the earlier Sienese and Florentine 
masters have been to a great extent the heirs and continuators 
of Byzantine traditions, the Italian painters of the second 
Renaissance owe also something of their originality to the 
East, but this time not to the Greek but to the Mussul- 
man East: this is M. Charles Diehl’s principal point in his 
excellent (first) article on “La Peinture orientaliste en Italie 
au temps de la Renaissance”. “Les Peintres de Stanislas- 
Auguste : Alexandre Kucharski ”, (II.) by M. Fournier- 
Sarlovéze, is an interesting continuation of a good beginning, 
and illustrates some exquisite pictures by one of the lesser 
known painters of the end of the eighteenth century. M. 
Homolle makes us acquainted with the results of “Les 
Feuilles d’Aphrodisias”. The art which these excavations 
reveal belongs to Roman times, and is only a remote echo ot 
Greek art even of the Hellenistic period. “Les Dumonstier, 
dessinateurs de portraits aux crayons” is the fifth article in 
which M. Jules Guiffray comments on the works of some of 
the most gifted draughtsmen France has everhad. An original 
lithograph by H. P. Dillon, given as extra plate, is a master- 
piece of skill and delicate feeling. Last we have an excellent 
first article by M. Louis de Fourcaud on Franz von Lenbach, 
with fine illustrations and a beautiful extra plate. 


January. Paris: 173 Boulevard Saiat- 


Paris: 8 Rue Favart, 


January. Paris: 


Art et les Artistes.” 
Germain. 1.50 fr. 


M. Arséne Alexandre’s article on Pisanello, with most 
highly interesting illustrations reproducing some of the artist's 
wonderful studies of birds and animals from the Recueil 
Vallardi at the Louvre, would gain much by the excision of the 
nebulous sophistry in its first two or three paragraphs. By a 
most extraordinary oversight, the only medal here given to 
illustrate Pisanello’s power as a medallist is not by him, but by 
Matteo de Pastis, M. Camille Mauclair’s “Georges Picard” 
is an excellent monograph of this remarkable painter, the 
author of the only pictures at the gambling rooms at Monte 
Carlo of real artistic value. Equally good is M. Carl Lahm’s 
article on Lenbach, with a magnificent coloured extra plate. 
“Le Mouvement Artistique en Belgique” by M. Gustave 
Vanzype, is devoted to Eugéne Laermans, a painter of 
wonderful power and pathos. “Le Mois Artistique ” by M. 
Maurice Guillemot is again very interesting. ‘“ Le Mois 
Archéologique” is rather poor. M. Léandre Vailat does not 
seem to be very familiar with archeology. ‘“ Les ThéAtres” by 
M. Gabriel Trarieux, “Chronique Musicale” by M. Fernand 
Le Borne, “ L’Art et la Mode” “Echos des Arts”, are all good, 
and well worth reading. 


“‘ Les Arts.” Janvier. Paris : 24 Boulevard des Italiens. 2 fr. 


The latest acquisitions of the Louvre in the department of 
pictures form the subject of an excellent article by M. Jean 
Guiffrey, with most beautiful illustrations. _M. André Michel's 
“ Promenades artistiques” (IV.) leads us this time through the 
collection of casts of early French sculptures at the Trocadero 
Museum. In “Les Morts de 1905” M. Tristran Destéve gives 
us good obituaries of Jean-Jacques Henner, William Bouguereau 
and Paul Dubois. 


(Continued on page 148.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 


A.D. 1717. 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FI RE. COMPANY, LIMITED. LI FE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


The Manchester Fire Office. 


Head Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 

Income #1,200,000. 
TOTAL SECURITY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 
NEARLY FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Funds, £3,514,000. Income, £378,000. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 
Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
of £269,000, the whole of the interest of which falls into the profits of the 


current 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ 


Annual 1894 -« - = £1,012,786 
Income = £1,348,659 

\1904 = £9,014,532 
{156 -  £12,173,703 
11904 - £20,474,666 


Mead Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C,. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue Gresuam Lire Assurancs Socizety, Limirzp. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of . was —— at 
2} PER CENT. ON 
The Assurance Fund on 31st December, beg - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability under caemeee and mes ty 
Contracts - ° - 3,937,546 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tue AcTUARY, 
Equitas.e Lire Assurancg Society, Mansion Srt., Loxpon, E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


[INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burgiary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Cuarantees, Annuities. 
The Corporation will act as— 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds in hand exceed 


£5,250,000. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS 
when HEALTH is IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, €.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTDB., 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


INSURANCES «an be effected with this old-established Office- 


on favourable terms. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATSS and 
the ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained upon application to— 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. | 


ROY AL company. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. . 
HEAD OFFICES { "Tombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE IN WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME e £4,162,578 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—-WM. ROPER ; J. J. ATKINSON. 


y in Londoa—JOHN H. CROFT. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1810-1906. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Without Medical Examilaation. 
New Pamphiet, 


“MORE SIGNS,” 
should be read by all Intending Assurers. 


Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. . 
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““ Art et Décoration.” Janvier. Paris: Librairie Centrale des 


M. M. P. Verneuil’s “ The Reptiles” with its exquisite illus- 
trations in colour is a perfect gem, showing in a graphic form 
what a rich field the world of reptiles can be made for decora- 
‘tive purposes. The character and works of that skilful and 
conscientious painter, Lucien Simon, are eloquently illustrated 
in M. Léonce Bénédite’s article. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The “Edinburgh” and “Quarterly” open with noteworthy 
studies in economics and close with articles on the political 
situation. Whilst the “ Edinburgh” devotes itself mainly to 
attacking Mr. Chamberlain as the author of a movement which 
has smashed the Unionist party—involving, it may be said, the 
oss of the editor’s own seat in Parliament—the “ Quarterly” 
with more dignity and service reviews the foreign and domestic 
achievements of the party since Lord Salisbury took office in 
1885. The “ Edinburgh’s” article on Protection and the work- 
ing classes requires to be read with extreme caution. The 
writer concedes the tariff reformer so many points which 
he thinks his free import friends are unwise to combat 
that the average reader would naturally assume the point 
of view to be judicial and as far as possible impartial. 
An effort to call the tariff reformer’s figures in ques- 
tion by showing an omission here or a qualification there 
certainly does not strike us as very successful. The writer’s 
arguments and analogies are of a specious character hardly 
calculated to withstand analysis such as he himself favours. 
-For imstance, he says that the decrease in emigration from 
Germany has been coincident with a considerable diminu- 
tion of protection in Germany under the Caprivi treaties of 
the early nineties. “It can scarcely be argued”, he says, 


-** that an improvement which began when protection was made 


less stringent is prima facie itself the result of protection”. 
Such an argument can certainly be advanced oe supported. 
‘Protection carried to extremes always has been bad for a 
country, but protection on moderate and rational lines is good, 
and naturally the Caprivi treaties by reducing the German tariff 
to sounder and more reasonable proportions improved the 
general condition of things in Germany. Protection, says the 
“Edinburgh” reviewer, narrows the market. Has it narrowed 
the market of Germany and the United States? A general 
national tariff he argues would almost inevitably lessen the 
-aggregate national dividend and involve the working classes 
‘im actual loss. Even though we were prepared to admit the 
force of his reasoning in regard to protection pure and simple, 
his whole article as a contribution to current controversy 
would be of little more avail than the beating of the air. He 
sets aside altogether Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential scheme, 
the adoption of which would mean that any loss under a general 
tariff against the foreigner would be made good by the colonies, 
and he ignores the positive value of a general tariff for purposes 
of negotiation. The “ Quarterly” article on the cost of Govern- 
ment, though alarmist in tone, is a striking collection of national 
and local statistics. In every department the writer shows 
there have been increases in expenditure, involving constantly 
growing demands on the taxpayer and the ratepayer. With- 
out endorsing the writer’s lugubrious conclusion as to our 
declining credit, defective banking system, and decreasing 
margin for any special necessity, such as a great war, it may 
be said that he states a strong case for inquiry. 

In an article on the Congo Free State the “ Quarterly” 
«whilst finding the charges brought by Mr. Morel and others 
against the Congo Government proven in two-thirds of the 
4erritory says that it must be admitted the Belgians have done 
great good to the aborigines in the remaining third. He pro- 
4 that the State should be definitely handed over to 
Seisten and that the Belgian conscience should be made 
answerable for a humane and enlightened administration. 
Anarticle on “ The Disintegration of Russia” in the same review 
seems to anticipate a peasant revolt which will lead to the 
dismemberment of the empire “unless the still undiscovered 
saviour of society should appear in the shape of a dictator ”. 
In the “Edinburgh” the only article on foreign affairs is 
an admirable account of the developments of American foreign 
policy which have been brought about by American dabbling 
m so-called colonial enterprise beyond the seas—Samoa, the 
Philippines and Cuba. The development is important both 
to Europe and to America, and if it modifies relations with 
the Powers also renders necessary the adjustment of the 
relations between the President and the Senate. “ The old 
- constitutional arrangements of the United States are no longer 
suited to the wants of an empire with a world policy.” For 
other Powers the modifications which the Monroe doctrine has 
already undergone are of first-rate importance. The South 
American republics are not altogether pleased that President 
Roosevelt has assumed so absolute a right to take them under 
the wing of the United States, whose attentions are as sinister 
as American enterprise in the British West Indies. The 
reviewer's warning note concerning the rapidly developing 
-trade relations of the United States and the West Indies is 


. & not unnecessary reminder of possible complications ahead. 


Among the many literary articles in both reviews are Professor 
F. B. Gummere’s on “ Originality and Convention in Litera. 
ture”, Mr. F. C. S. Schiller’s on “ Plato and his Predecessors > 
Mr. S. T. Irwin’s on “ Hazlitt and Lamb” and Mr. J. C, 
Bailey’s on “Fanny Burney” in the “ Quarterly”; “ Fanny 
Burney” is also the subject of an excellent paper in the 
“Edinburgh”. These two estimates vary a good deal as to the 
ability, though not as to the character of Madame D’Arblay’s 
work. Mr. Bailey is much more enthusiastic about her than 
the “Edinburgh”, regarding her as “an angel with brains”, 
In the “Edinburgh” other literary features are “ Novels 
with a Philosophy”, “Lucretius and his Times”, “ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Man and Author”, and an account of the British 
Museum Library and its catalogue. 


In the “Church Quarterly Review” the important series of 
articles on “The Christian Society” and “ Liberal Theology” 
are continued. The special phase in the development of the 
Church here considered is the growth and character of the 
presbyterate. We are glad to see that “ Church Music” comes 
up for discussion ; but the reviewer does not seem adequately to 
appreciate the main point in the whole matter, that most of the 
music now in vogue in Anglican churches is simply not religious 
at all. If not pagan, it is purely secular in its character. 


“The Law Quarterly ” has an unusually long and interesting 
list of Notes and Reviews. The Notes by the Editor on “ Maine’s 
Ancient Law” are concluded ; we believe they are to be included 
in a new edition of Maine to be issued by Mr. Murray. Other 
articles that may be mentioned are “Is International Law a 
Part of the Law of England?” by Mr. Westlake K.C. ; “The 
False Passports Case” by Mr. Hermann Cohen ; “ Changes in 
the Law of Husband and Wife” by Mr. Alfred Fellowes ; and 
“The Law Society on Officialism” by Sir Howard W. 
Elphinstone Bart. This last article is generally more descrip- 
tive than critical of the complaints; but the writer agrees 
that Land Registration, though desirable, is now unnecessarily 
expensive and ought not to be compulsory until the Acts have 
been amended. Mr. Fellowes’ article sets out even amusingly 
the utter want of consistent principle to which this branch of 
the law has become reduced by legislation and decisions. Mr. 
Cohen takes the false passports case as raising the question 
whether the decision of what constitutes public mischief is for 
the judge or jury and holds, against the ruling of the Lord 
Chief Justice, that it is for the Court, and is an analogous 
question to that of libel or no libel which is now left to the 
jury and not withdrawn by the Court. 


For this Week’s Books see page 150. _ 


“An Hotel that satisfies the most 
exacting demands.” 


ExTRACT FROM TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS -_ - from 


No charge for light or attendance. 
BREAKFAST 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. 


LUNCH - - 35,64. 


Illustrated Tariff post free upon application to 
the Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: “‘ CECELIA, LONDON.” 
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—— 


To H.M. the King. 


‘SPECIAL 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT 
LIFE.”—Lancet. 


NOU RisH ES. WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


BARRS SEEDS 


oR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 

(OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 
™ BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1 contains a Select List of all the best Seeds 
for securing a supply of Vegetables ‘‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List of 
the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden always 


Ey; Also many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 

ibitors. Sent Post Free on application. 

Barr's Cottections or VEGETABLE SEEDS, 5/6, 7/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105/-. 

Bans’s Coutgcrions or OMOIOE FLOWER ER SEEDS, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-, 
42/- & 63/-. Full particulars 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


39 ‘*Lancet’’ and “British Medical 
G B Journal’? Analyses and Medical 
Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
For Dozen, WHISKY 


Carriage paid. For Kidney 
we for Rheumatism & 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


CEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


TeLecrams : DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


A NEW MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


4,000 INVESTMENTS —4 Years’ Prices,. 


Dividend, Yields, and latest Balance Sheets. 


NEW ISSUES ANALYSED. UP-TO-DATE. 
ENTIRE F REVIEWED, 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Published on the 5th of each month at 
2 Waterloo Place, Pnach wth S.W. Price 1s. net. 


The FEBRUARY ISSUE contains special articles on “ How the British 
Public Invests Japanese Industries and Foreign Investment New 
Finance "—‘‘ Shortcomings of the Stock Exchange,” . int, Dr. H 
C.E., M.A., D.Sc., the on. W. Pember Reeves, Geo. Wi Sreneed eget 

AL GA., and others. 


A COMPLETE FINANCIAL ENCYCLOPADIA. 
Free Inquiry Coupon on all Investment}Questions with every issue. 
Of~all Bookstalls and Booksellers, or direct!'from! the Publishers. 
1s. Post free. 2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d, 


The “ Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any 6 for Indian and Colonial weav. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear ehe the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserve 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK_ TI THE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


RETTY, WELL-FURNISHED COTTAGE BY 

THE SEA, close to Bognor, ninety-five minutes from town ; four bedrooms, 

three reception- bevlet ay garden rent, to 
gard ing-hu 

guineas er per week for wigter and months. Apply, H Lk. ark Place,. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £55,000,000. 


ACCUMULATED FUND . Over £6,000,00 
PAID IN CLAIMS . than £12,400,000° 


NATIONAL 


vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


No. 48 Gracecnurcn Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Miniature: Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
Royal gto. £2 2s. net. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND IN 
THE 17th AND 18th CENTURIES: a Selection of Examples 
Drawn and Photographed for the use of Architects. By HORACE 
Fie_p and MICHAEL BUNNEY. With Introduction and Notes. 


_VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER. 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT & JOHN 


FLETCHER. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. In 12 vols. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. net each. Vols. I. and II. now ready. 
** We content ourselves with pronouncing the edition the greatest 
gift for which the Shakespearean student to hope.” 
Notes and Queries. 


Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND IN WALES, 


in or about the years 1536-1539. Extracted from his MSS., 
arranged, and edited by Lucy TouLmM1In SMITH. With a Map. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
TURNER. By W. L. Wvturr, A.R.A. With 


Four Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 7s, 6d. 
net. Previously published in this Series, profusely Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net each : 
REYNOLDS. MILLAIS. CAINSBOROUCH. 
BURNE-JONES. ROSSETTI. LEICHTON. 
ENCLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


With numerons Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By 


JuLia DE W. ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE VENICE ACADEMY. By 


Mary KNIGHT POTTER. [Ready Jan. 31. 


Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. By 
J. CHuRTON COLLINs. 

Conrents.—The Poetry and Poets of America—The Collected 
Works of Lord Byron—The Collected Poems of William Watson— 
The Poetry of Mr. Gerald Massey—Miltonic Myths and their Authors 
—Longinus and Greek Criticism—The True Functions of Poetry. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the 
Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OrTo TREVELYAN, Bart. 

‘The present collection of his lighter writings is altogether delight- 
ful, and will be found so by a generation which knew nothing of 
Cambridge, or indeed of this habitable globe in the early sixties...... 
This is a capital book, with summer lightning of wit on every page.” 

Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY TENNYSON. 


BLEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
“*Miss Brickdale exhibits a genuine thy with the 
her work has distinction and charm. The whole volume is 
the primting and paper being excellent.” —Liverpool Courier. 


Illustrated by 


t, and 
utiful, 


With numerous Full-page Plates and other Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. Hersert 


SLATER, Editor of ‘“ Book Prices Current,” Author of ‘The 
Romance of Book Collecting,” &c. 


oA Well deserves the attention of connoisseurs as well as those mere 


to whose special needs it has been the writer’s avowed object 
to minister.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GREAT MASTERS SERIES. 
Post 8vo. with 32 Illistrations and Photogravure F: rontispiece. 
net. 


5s. 
RUBENS. By Hore Rea. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY 


James Russell Lowell: His Life and Work (Ferris Greenslet). Con. 
stable. 6s. net. 
Julie de Lespinasse (par le Marquis de Ségur). 


Lévy. 7/r. 50. 
Swinburne (George Edward Woodberry). Heinemann. Is. 6d. net, 


FICTION 
Fate’s Intruder (Frank Savile and Alfred E. T. Watson). Heinemann, 
6s. 


Nature’s Vagabond (Cosmo Hamilton). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Martha Rose, Teacher (M. Betham-Edwards) ; Aynsley’s Case (George 
Manville Fenn). Long. 6s. each. 

A Son of the People (Baroness Orczy). Greening. 6s. 

The Sea Maid (Ronald Macdonald). Methuen. 

The White Hand (Carl Joubert). Hurst and Blackett. 65. 

The Blue Peter (Morley Roberts). Nash. 6s. 

** No. 101” (Wymond Carey). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Dreamer’s Book (J. H. Pearce). Bullen. 35. 6d. net. 

A Dazzling Reprobate (W. R. H. Trowbridge). Unwin. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHAZOLOGY 


The Indian Dis ssed (Seth K. Humphrey). 
Brown and Co. $1.50 net. 

The Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar (A. M. Broadley and R, G, 
Bartelot). Murray. 15,5. net. 

Coptic and Greek Texts of the Christian Period from Ostraka, Stelae, 
&c., in the British Museum (H. R. Hall). Printed by Order of 
the Trustees. 40s. net. 

The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century (Walter Raleigh), 
Glasgow: MacLehose. 45. 6d. net. 

Quakerism and Politics (Isaac Sharpless). Philadelphia: Ferris and 
Leach. 

The Romance of Empire (Philip Gibbs). Arnold. 6s. 

Law 


International Law (L. Oppenheim. Vol. II.: War and Neutrality), 
Longmans. 18s. net. 


Paris: Calmann. 


Boston: Little, 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Some Sayings from the Upanishads (Done into English with Notes 
by L. D. Barnett). Luzac. 

Peg Woffington (Charles Reade). De La More Press. 

The History of Co-operation (George Jacob Holyoake. 
Revised and Completed). Unwin. 215. 

The Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swinburne (Vol. V.). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. net. 

The Works of John Ruskin (Library Edition, Vol. XXI.). Allen. 
21s. net. 


Is. 6d. net. 
2 vols, 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Chemistry of the Albumens (S. B. Schryver). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

History of the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler (J. L. E. 

. Cambridge: At the University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Sex and Character (Otto Weininger. Authorised Translation from 
the Sixth German Edition). Heinemann. 17s. net. 


The Universal Kinship (J. Howard Moore). Bell. 45. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
South Wales (Baddeley and Ward). Dulau. 35. 6d. net. 


Bruges and West Flanders (Painted by A. Forestier. Described by 
G. W. T. Omond). Black. Ios. net. 

The Euahlayi Tribe: a Study of Aboriginal Life in Australia 
(K. Langloh Parker). Constable. 7:5. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Champagne Standard, The (Mrs. John Lane). Lane. 6s. 

Essays and How to Write Them (Avary H. Forbes). Ralph, 
Holland. 2s. 

Ju-Jitsu, The Game of (Taro Mayake and Yukio Tani). Hazell, 
Watson and Viney. 5s. net. 

Literature, Greatness in, and other Papers (W. P. Trent), Harrap 


and Co. 55. 
Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management (New Edition), 
Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. net. 
Musical Directory, The, 1906. Rudall, Carte and Co. 35. 
Novels of Henry James (Elisabeth L. Cary), Putnams. 55. 
Protection, The Comedy of (Yves Guyot). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Report of His Majesty’s Commissioners for the International Exhibi- 
tion, Saint Louis, 1904. 
Royal Navy List, The, January 1906. 
Tides of ht (Howard Wiswall Bible). 
Well of the Saints, The (J. M. Synge. 
W. B. Yeats). Bullen. 3s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—Revue des Deux 


Witherby. 10s. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 45- 
With an Introduction by 


Mondes, 3/7. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth: 


Century, 2s. 6¢d.; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Contem- 
porary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Independent Review, 2s. 6d. ; The 
ortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; The West- 
minster Review, 2s. 6d. ; La Revue, 177.50; Harper’s Monthly, 
1s. ; The Antiquary, 6¢.; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; The Century Illus- 
trated, 1s. 4d. ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. net; The Connoisseur, 
Is.; Temple Bar, 6d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Cornhill 
Magazine, 1s. ; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. ; The Garden Album 
and Review (No. I. Simpkin, Marshall), 7¢.; The Book 
Monthly, 6¢. ; Musical Times, 4¢. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 37”. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 


BY 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. net. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
New Work by the Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite.” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF 
THE FAR EAST. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Illustrations and Map. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. net. 


THE TIMES. 
“The author, combining the knowledge of the student with 
the knowledge of the man on the spot, presents the Far 
Eastern Question exhaustively in almost every imaginable 
aspect. ... Mr. Weale’s bool: is the most valuable of recent 
contributions to the elucidation of Far Eastern problems.” 


STANDARD. — blend of DaILy News.—‘“ A contribu- 
experience and skill which, to say | tion of fascinating and illuminating 
the least, is uncommon.” interest.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Mr. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST 


THE AFRICANDER LAND. By 


ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. With 4 Maps. Medium’ 
ust ou 
. A most wise and thoughtful book, marked by a broad and statesmanlike 
nek <a permanent possession as well as a source of information."—Datly Mail. - 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


P: red in the Historical Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin. 
ART I.—Translated by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, R.A., C.V-O. 


[Already published. 
Part II.—Translated by Colonel HUBERT DU CANE, R.A., M.V.O, 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. rss. net each. Lust out. 


‘*The most valuable w ork in which, since its close, the war has been discussed. 
It stands alone because it is the only work i in — the war has been surveyed by 
trained and competent students of bag he the on ote fem. one of i the judgments are 
based on a familiarity with the modern th uf ¢ best book that has 
yet appeared on the South African War.’ eiivaier Post. 


THE THREE DORSET CAPTAINS AT TRAFALGAR. 
THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY, 


CHARLES BULLEN, AND HENRY DIGBY. 
| A. M. BROADLEY and R. G. BARTELOT, M.A. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (Just aut. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF _ 
GIOVANNI ANTONIO BAZZi 


(Commonly known as “‘Sodoma”), 1477-1549. By R. H. HOBART i 
With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone. Demy 8va. 


21s. net. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HaANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FASCINATION OF PARLIAMENT—J//CHAEL MACDONAGH. 

LORD BYRON AND LORD LOVELACE—/OHN MURRAY. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL—‘‘ x.” 

ANCIENT AND MODERN CLASSICS AS INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATION— 
THE PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN. 

SOCIALISM AND THE MAN IN THE STREET—/. R. MALCOLM. 

FROUDE AND FREEMAN—RONALD McNEILL. 

A FORGOTTEN LUCAS. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO CANOSSA—RUPERT HUGHES. 

BY AN IRISH STREAM—“ 7EMON GREY.” 

ON THE LINE. 

A FACE OF CLAY—Chaps. VII.-X.—HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEZLL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For FEBRUARY 


THE CENTENA OF P by 
BURNS THE WORK ‘AN- MINISTER. By Rosert Dona.p. 
poe aay L UPHEAVAL IN AMERICA. [Py Admiral Sir Cyprian 


DGE, G.C.B. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON BIRTH RATE. By 
TH CHILDREN O THE CLERGY. 7, the Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON. 


LL.D 
TO COURT” ‘OF THE TASHI LAMA. By C. Vernon 
Maaniac (late Private Secretary to the British Commissioner in Tibet). 
THE DEANS’ MEMORIAL AND aus ATHANASIAN CREED. By 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Licurie 
OF THE MOD ERN GIRL. By Fiorence B. Low. 
THE REVIEWING OF FICTION. Bacor. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN RUSSI Barker. 
THE NATIVE AND THE WHITE IN UTH AFRICA. By W. F. 
Barey, F.R. S. Sa Land Commissioner). 
LOCAL AUTO AND IMPERIAL UNITY: Tie Exampie or 
Germany. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangeéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 


Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1906 recevront gratuitement tous 
les — a partir du ter Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 


pour 24 et 3 ues gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
@ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 


IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What's 
What and Who’s Who of bookland from month 
to month, 

You should see the February number, now 
ready, 6d. net, for an article of exceptional 
interest on the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P. 
as a bookman. The publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., of Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, will be glad to send you a specimen 
copy of THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad 


Paris. . . «  « The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
é . Messrs. Boyveau & & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Bankue. 
. Le Kiosque Miche), Boul d des C i 
. Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
. «+ Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. - 
» «  « F, Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 

Rome. . . .  « Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
New Yor . The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane Sr. 
Boston, Mass. (v. s. ‘A. ). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA . . The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Monrtreat, CANADA . The Montreal News Company, 386 St. ages Street. 

. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. 


” 
AUSTRALIA + Gordon Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane ; 
ert 


TASMANIA ‘4 Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
New Zeacanp. « Gordon & Gotch, Wellington; Auckland ; Christchurch. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLEC A ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATE 
JAMES A. SLATER, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, February oe following day, at One o'clock pre- 

isely, ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio), including the Collection of 

the late JAMES A. SLA Esq., of 38 Mecklenburgh Square, comprising 

ENGRAVINGS AFTER OLD MASTERS, DRAWINGS. &c. ; other proper- 

ties, including a Collection S Coloured Aquatints after T. Rowlandson ; aay 
‘Subjects by Bartolozzi, Ward, T. oo . K. Sherwin, and others 

Arundel Society Poblicutiens + “Mezzotint and other Portraits ; Etchings by J. M. 

Whistler, Seymour Haden, DY. ,» &c. A few Sporting Prints ; Drawings 

in Water-colours ; &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


“THE TRUMAN COLLECTIONS. 


THE VeLSens LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
EDWIN TRUMAN, Esg., M.R.C.S. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION by of the ot 
> 3D Wellington Street, Strand, Wc. TUESDA 
Days, at One o'clock precisely. . the VALUABLE LI RARY ve the 
late ED IN TRUMAN, Eso., M.R.C.S. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed Two 'yS prior. 
LETTERS “AND SIGNED DOCUMENTS RELATING 
APOLEON BUONAPARTE AND HIS et THE PRO- 
PERTY OF THE LATE MR. FREDERIC BARKER. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February cee at One o'clock rng AUTO- 


EDUCATION. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at 
the Universities, — into the Navy and Arm 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the Secretary, 

kville Street, London, W. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL (RUTLAND), 


A small well-endowed Public School, with numerous Exhibitions 
to the Universities. The Alterations and Additions, which are now 
complete, make the Buildings exceptionally good. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com and General Advertising. Advi 
Estimates, and al! information F charge. Replies received. ats 


GRAPH LETTERS and SIGNED TS. mostly 
French Generals, the property of She late Mr. 
FREDERIC B. 


May ra enh two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED = val AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegra Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A 

— Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 
CARRYING HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM 
F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
ANDERSON & CO., Avenue, London, 


to th firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. or to 
28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


P. & O. COMPANY'S = CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. O. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO ) GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

LTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BO , KURRACHEE, 
ALCUTTA, CEYLON. STRAITS, CHINA, japan, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


FREE LIBRARIES.—The February Catalogue of Valuable S d 
hand Works and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, 
and will be sent post free en — to W. H. SmitH & Son, Library 
Senex 186 Strand, Lond: 


Pp & re) CHEAP RETURN 
. . ROUND THE WO For Particulars 
apply at the London Offices, 122 Lenienvall ft we. or Northumberland 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 13d. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Lo not give rise to -cidity, 
INDIGESTION, &c, 


A Palatabie, oars. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Weekly. 


CONTAINS... 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 


Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 Burtpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 
352 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


gummmmm Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered 
The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 
The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


LIPTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE. — Pay 
ag) my , facing sea and Oval ; electric light, lift, 
roof garden, og billiards, ‘excellent cuisine and wines ; Turkish, m 
“Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, "apply MANAGER. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 

‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 

MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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: IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

On February 8 Messrs. METHUEN will issue two important Novels entitled THE PORTREEVE, by 
Even Puittpotts, and VICTORY, by L. T. Meape. They will shortly issue a new and important novel by 
BEATRICE HARRADEN entitled THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER, Kindly give your order for this at 
once, as the demand will be enormous. - 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
SOCIAL CARICATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Georce 


PASTON. With over 200 Illustrations, imperial 4to. £2 12s. 6d. net. 
This book gives a general representative view of the social caricatures, including emblematical, satirical, personal, and humorous prints, of the eighteenth century. 
There are over 200 illustrations, including reproductions of line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, stipple, and a few original drawings by Rowlandson. 
“ A very interesting and admirably arranged volume. Altogether, it is a very valuable addition to our knowledge of eighteenth-century social life, and in its literary 
treatment and general make-up it deserves the highest praise and appreciation.”—/orning Post. 
“The volume is both desirable upon artistic grounds and valuable in no common degree as illustrating a picturesque period in the history of English 
manners.”— Scotsman. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. by F. S. Rosinson. With 160 Plates in Collotype and 


One in Photogravure. Wide royal 8vo., 25s. net. (The Connslessaed Library. 
“Mr. Robinson has an unequalled knowledge of his subject : he is very thorough in his treatment, and writes in a straightforward, vigorous style. The illustrations 
are excellent.” —Daily News. 


“* So well written that it can be read with pleasure by everyone.”—Daily Graphic. “*An extremely well-formed and fascinating book.” —P, 
book on this subject will be found more complete, interesting, and valuable.” —Aystander. all Mali. 
“A sound and practical history : a very able work.”—LZvening Standard. “* Will materially aid in the education of the furniture-collector.”—Graphic. 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. _ By Joun Tuomas Smitu. Edited by 


Wirrrep Whitten (“ John o’ London ” of 7. ?.’s Weekly). With 48 Illustrations. Wide demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A old bock, much quoted by writers on London, in a modern dress. 
A book to read and keep to read again.” — Morning Leader. ** A vastly entertaining book.” —Jorning Post. 
One of the most delightful of London books.” —G/ode. Full of interest at nearly every page.”"—7.P. s Weekly. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by J. C. Bartev, M.A. With Illustrations, including Two unpublished Designs by WiLt1amM BLake. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Bailey has done a solid and valuable piece of work in preparing this complete and critical edition of Cowper's poems."—G/asgow Herald. 
‘‘A mine of new material marks this handsome edition as a work of distinct and substantial importance in English literature, while its gallery of portraits and its 
scholarly introductions render it singularly interesting, valuable, and complete.” —Pad/ Mad/ Gazette. 
- his is the most adequate edition of Cowper that has yet been published, and no better is needed.” —Scotsman. 


THE GREAT SIEGE: the Investment and Fall of Port Arthur. By B. W. Norrecaarp. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

The author, formerly captain in the Norwegian Artillery, was attached to the Third Japanese Army as a special correspondent during the whole siege of Port Arthur. 
His book gives in popular form the ne ny history of this famous event. The military moves and dispositions are thoroughly discussed by a fully competent man, and 
at the same time the more human side of the picture has not been forgotten. The tale of this great struggle forms a most fascinating study, with all its dramatic episodes 
and stirring events, with its ruses and bold strokes, its cleverly thought-out moves and counter-moves. It has many illustrations, and three maps compiled by the author 
from Russian official maps, found in Port Arthur after the capitulation. 

“‘ This volume will take rank not only as the standard account of the subjugation of Port Arthur, but also as an enduring story of war.”—Daily Mail. 

“*The book, with its admirable maps, plans, and illustrations, is one of notable merit.”—Scotsman. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS. by H. W. C. 
Davis, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Author of “‘ Charlemagne.{ With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“A most scholarly and accomplished work.” —Sunday Times. 
“*To the author's mastery.of his sources, as well as the literature on his subject, is added the gift of writing in a bright and interesting fashion; while the excellent 
table of contents and the marginal headings will be found useful pilots by the teacher and the student.” —A theneum. 
“* Mr. Davis reaches a high level of scholarly competence.” —New Age. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Iynzs, M.A. With Maps. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘* Mr. Innes tells the tale of perhaps the most interesting era in English history in a remarkably clear, succinct, and attractive manner.”—Standard. 
“* Set forth with admirable clearness and with well-balanced judgment.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“* Tt will be hard to find a better summary of Tudor history."—Morning Pest. 
“* A sound and sensible presentation of the history of the period.” — 7imes. 


THE RIVIERA. By S. Barinc-Goutp. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


““ We have here deftly interwoven, in language graphic and effective, the story of this charming coast and a seductive description of its most delightful spots.” 

“‘It is a book written by a scholar who is conversant with the deeper facts of history.” —Scotsman. Daily Telegraph. 
** Provides a researchful and attractively written historical account of every place and district of note.”—/Vor/d. 

“* The book succeeds amply in its purpose, for the author has the gift of selection, a sure knowledge of his subject, and a facile pen." —Daily Mail. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. By Mrs. WitLoucnsy 


Hopcson, Author of ‘* How to Identify Old China.” With 40 Illustrations. Small demy &vo, 6s. 
‘*It is a book for the beginner, and is quite admirable. It is extremely well iilustrated.”—AMorning Post. 
“* A book of value and imp portance to all 's and connoi "—Pall Mail Gazette. 

Well arranged and full of information.” —Scotsman. 
**Mrs. Hodgson discourses in a delightful way on her subject.”"—Airmingham Post. 


LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: $a Plea for Reason in Education. By Kappa. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Nothing but good can come of a careful reading of this really fascinating book.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“This book should be studied by every one who has the interest of his country at heart.”—Daily Mail. 
“ Written with much earnestness of conviction and charm of style, and containing much food for reflection.”—Morning Leader. 


HOURS WITH RABELAIS. From the Translation of Sir T. Urounart and P. A. 


Mortrevux. With an Introduction by F. G. Stokes, B.A. With a Portrait in Photogravure. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Presents to the — reader all that is best in the work of Rabelais." —Scotsman. ; 
“*In this ample ik we have most of what was best in the grat French humourist, the glorious rhod tade, the big-hearted exuberance, the brimming humour, 
the profound thought and high purpose which underlie the pages of his great romance.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


AT INTERVALS. By B. W. Henperson. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A volume of academic verse. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
IN VARYING MOODS (New THE ANCIENT LANDMARK- ~- E. C. Watrz. 
EATRICE HARRADEN 
| VIVIEN - - W. B. 
THE SEA MAID Roxatp MACDONALD. | (New Edition) W. B. Maxwatt. 


ROSE AT HONEYPOT - - Mary E. Mass. THE RACCED MESSENGER (New Edition), 
THE SCAR «e W. W. B. MAXWELL. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, 


EsTABLISHED 1836. 


Paid-Up Capital ... 
‘Reserve vena 


Authorised Capital .. .. «.. £16,200,000 
Subseribed Capital .. ... «.. #£15,085,680 


DIRECTORS. 


ARTHUR KEEN, Esq., Birmingham, Chairman. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 
JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London. 
Sir JAMES KITSON, Bart., M.P., Leeds. 
ALEX. LAWRIE, Esg., London. 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., London. 
JAMES E. VANNER, Esq., London. 
Sir JAMES THOMAS WOODHOUSE, M.P., Hull. 
WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., Coventry. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR.—E. H. HOLDEN, Esq., M.P. 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, D. G. H. POLLOCK, Joint General Managers. 
E. J. MORRIS, 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Esq., Liverpool. 
JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. 
JOHN CORRY, Esq., London. 

Sir F, D, DIXON-HARTLAND, Bart., M.P., London. | 


Sir G. F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart., G.C.1.E., London. 
W. MURRAY FRASER, Esq., London. 
H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1905. 


LIMITED, 


£8,142,850 
£3,142,850 


s. d. s. d. 
To Paid id UP, viz.: Tos. on 251,428 Shares By Cash in hand and at Bank of England «. 8,793,944 15 6 
of £60 ++ © © Money at Call and at Short Notice.. 7,291,050 18 7 
Reserve oe oe ee 3,142,850 © © Investments 
Dividend gageble en 1st February, ‘feat. oe a oe 282,856 10 © Is and other British Government 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account ee 119,001 19 4 | Securities 12 9 


6,687,558 9 4 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts .. oe 50,259,087 12 8 
Acceptances on account of Customers .. oo e+ 4y175,866 13 5 


Stocks Guaranteed by British Govern- 


ment, Indian and British Railway De- 
benture and Preference Stocks, British 
nial and 


Corporation 


Foreign Government "Stocks, &ce. .. 4,073,196 2 10 


Bills of Exchange 


Stocks, 


16,087,595 14 2 


15 7 
47239332 17 


28,193,520 7 7 


Advances = Current Accounts, Loans on aaerines and other 
Account 


461,062,512 15 5 | 


Liabi fities of Customers for Acc ptances as per tra 
Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches.. "808 8 5 


1,350,808 9 


461,062,512 15 5 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 
OPERATIONS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES FOR FINANCIAL QUARTERS ENDED OCTOBER AND DECEMBER, 1905. 


| Nourse | | 
Dzzr, | Rose Dee , | | | Jumpers FERREIRA | LANGLAAGTE| Dursan 
ITED. | | Mixes, MITED. | Limirep. Deer, Ltp. 
Financiat Quarter ENDING | 31st Oct., ‘os gist Dec., ‘o5 gist Dec., 31st Dec., Oct., ‘05 | Dec., ‘31st Dec., 05 | on Oct., ‘os | 31st Dec., ‘os 
DeveLtopment Worx— | | 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | | 
Estimated 1,591°0 1,545°0 | 1,736°0 2,266" | 2,083'0 2,279"0 2,508°0 2,293°0 1,968'e 
y drives, &c. .. 37,370 | 340,491 46,817 66,888 | 55,748 118,342 104,102 91,150 551493 
development 50,464 97,632 81,628 59,039 51,932 | 67,624 | 101,485 67,816 39,722 
Cavexmn ax Soarinc 
from Mine (sens) | 682 | 
recei ‘om Mine (tons 46 ' | 81,628 | 
Ore taken from Surface 50404 | 97 1,02 59,059 51,932 67,624 101,485 67,816 39722 
Less sorted out as Waste (tons 2 ' 20,032 | 988 .05 
sorted 5,254 | 9,98 12,191 7,222 10,478 14,059 | 8,090 10,752 
cent.) .- 20°507 12°235 20°42 | 13°906 15494 13°853 11°929 27°068 
45210 (77,850 | 71,640 46,868 44710 57,046 87,420 59,726 28,970 
j i | { 
No. of Stamps in ration 100 2co | 200 100 | 1co CO 120 2co «CI 120 | 60 
Total Ore crushed (tons). -- 1360 78,600 | | 5 6 
Stamp oa 45,3 71,940 | 47,353 | 44,560 57,34 88,644 | 59,546 29,120 
‘on niding. 5°530 4°433 | 5153 5°598 | S619} 
centrates treated.. 1,545 8or2 | | 5277 | 6,800 9,200 | 6,228 | 
Tons Sands treated . 27,962 44,400 | 28,715 | 26,268 | 33:800 $4,000 | 37985 | 20,140 
oe oe 44,524 1 ’ } 
Gol d Prod uction. 72,3 475744 44,106 1999 58,962 28,910 
vet 17,675°799 989°235 | 30,606"120 16,609°309 | 35:932°5tS | 35,361"119 20,581°107 | 12,623"013 
Total ¥ Working Expenses. m 508 97145 12°423 7°978 3°669 
2,951 1794 © 31\£85,284 6 2 £64,793 334 71m 4 3 £82,630 14 6 £66,873 16 0} £42,313 out 
Ton Milled” ee = £1 3 8518) £1 7 4 "392 6 ou "887 | 13 41 25 534 | 
Value of Gold produced .. '£74,254 3, 190) (£128,60: 1410 £69,790 £85,767 1 341§1,096 hs 8,629 8 £52,845 6 4 
Working perTon Milled .. | £1 8 10°296| £1 15 9° 9 S719 £118 £212 2 “89x | £1 9 07264) 3°537 
t 617 18 9/£43,407 8 8) £4,097 1 10 £90,383 7 © £65,999 3 = 7 | £10,526 16 8 
Milled. | 9 4712 9°703| £0 12 fo 2 3'004 | Lo 14 10°90 fo © 6730; fo 7 
ee 7.9 £271 10 £849 £3 16 4| £807 5 1 | 
of 10% 17 6 6)£43,213 10 2 45,268 11 | 10 6 £93,049 3 8 7 £19,427 6} 9,640 2 
‘ax on Pro’ 2,713 2,7 oo | £2,179 0 o £5,278 o £1,459 0 O £682 0 © 
Capital: ' 4108 145145 5 7 4 £3437 6 5 £7,849 15 £12,042 % 6 3 | m7 
Payable to Shareholders j 
registered on books as at 3eth Dec., ‘os | 30th Dec.,'es | | | 30th Dec., ‘os 
Ratepercent. .. «. | to 20 % | 4° % 
amount of distribution £42,500 £60,000 © £120,000 0 
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LONDON COUNTY BANKING COMPANY 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 
REPORT adopted at the Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting, the 1st February, 1906. 
CHARLES JAMES CATER SCOTT, Esq. in the Chair. 

. The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to Customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £32,797 14s. 4d. for rebate on bills 
not due, the net profits amount to £272,860 15s. 11d. From this sum have been deducted £25,000 transferred to premises account, and 
£50,000 carried to Reserve Fund (raising it to £1,450,000), leaving £197,860 15s. 11d., which, with £80,456 18s. 4d. balance brought 
forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £278,317 14s. 3d. 

The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., which will require £20,000, leaving the sum of £78,317 14s. 3d. 
to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 
The = Dividend, added to that paid to 30th June, will make 20 per cent. for the year 1905. 
_ The Directors retiring by rotation are John James Cater, Esq., Ernest Haliburton Cunard, Esq., and William Howard, Esq., who, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Directors have - ge Oswald Cecil Magniac, Esq., to a seat on the Board, in the place of the late William James Harter, Esq. 
_ As George Henry Fa’ er, Esq., one of the Auditors, is not seeking re-election, there is consequently a vacancy in the auditorship, which it 
. is in the power of the Mceting to fill up. 
The Dividend, £2 per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 
: 12th February. 
BALANCE-SHE 
Of the London and County Banking Company Limited, 31st December, 1905. 
| ai ranc 
1,450,000 | Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
Due by the Bank on Current, Depcsit, Securities .. oe ee oo 3,616,403 15 5 
and other Accounts, including provision 
for Contingencies 9 10 | Investments, viz.:— | 
5 Liabilities on Acceptances, co by Consols registered and in Certificates (at 
> Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- 85), New 2) per Cents., and National 
“4 tees .. oe 3.589,668 18 2 | War Loan (46,894,491 78. 11d., of which 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next } £343,000 os. od. Consols is lodged for 
5 Account ee oe oe oe pe 32,797 14 4 Public Accounts); Canada 4 per Cent. 
= Net Profit for the half-year, after making | Bonds, and Egyptian 3 yn Cent. 
’ 247,860 15 11 ' Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
Carried to Reserve Fund .. ef 50,000 © } and Debentures... +» 982,583 12 10 
Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
> 197,860 15 12 | Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last { benture Stock, and Colonial Bonds .. 1,694,496 2 1 
Account 80,456 18 4 er Securities « 19,204 14 4 
P ——— 278,317 14 3 9,396,072 5 13 
Discounted Bills Current .. ee 7:745)939 6 6 
= | Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
and Branches oo oo oe +» 18,032,565 3 3 
| Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
| the Bank (as per Contra) .. oo 3,589,668 18 2 
| Bank Premises in London and Country, 
} with Fixtures:and Fitti oo +» 848,316 5 10 
Less amount (ont Profit and 
| Loss .. oe ow ee os 25,000 0 823,316 5 10 
431,063,829 167 | 16 
Profit and Loss Account. 
To Interest paid to Customers ., oe 136,007 15 By Balance brought forward from last Account _ .. ee oe 80,456 18 4 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making Provision for Bad 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account .. es 4 
ied to Reserve Fund ee eo eo ee oe +s 50,000 0 0 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account ee eo 32,9907 14 4 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-year .. £200,000 © 0 
carried forward oe oe ee 78,387 14 3 
— 278,317 14 3 
£843,302 1 £843,102 
Examined and audited by us, In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that 
all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report we 
«Signed) ,* i CATER, Audit Com- have examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 31st Decem- 
Cc. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, } mittee of ber, 1905, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks there 
T. JACKSON, Directors. registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined the several 
& Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, Bills, and 
78 G. J. RODOLPH, Head Office Manager. other amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in our opinion 
RICHD. LEMON, ) the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn up, so as 
4 W. G. GRIBBLE, | Country Managers. - exhibit a true and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books 
37 Com 
. T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. wan?" (Signed) CRO. H. FABER, 
539 THOS. HORWOOD, 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
6 15th January, 1906. 18th January, 1906. 
° LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 
Notice is Hereby Given that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 percent. for the Half-year-ending 31st : December, 
1905, will be Payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after 
Monday, the 12th instant. By order of the Board, 
p 21 Lombard Street, 2nd February, 1906. F. J. BARTHORPE,, Secretary. 
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SMITH, ELDER & (0.’S LIST. 


The HISTORY of “THE FOURTH PARTY.” 
With a Reproduction of the Cartoon of “‘ Tue Fourtx Party” from Vanity Fair 
as Frontispiece, and a Facsimile Letter from the late Lord Salisbury to Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FOURTH PARTY. By Harotp 
E. GORST. With a Preface by Sir JOHN GORST. 
WORLD.—“ There are few more 
history | than that which is narrated 
Party.’’ 


MEMOIR of SIR HENRY KEPPEL, 


G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, 
G.C.B. With Portraits and Illustrations. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
GLOBE.—“ An a. and a wars successful one, to record in brief compass 
the main incidents of the p ife of an exc lly brilliant sailor.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. countess 


OF STRAFFORD. With an Index to the Four Series. 8vo. 14s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ There is much information and much entertainment to be 
gathered from these pages......We only wish that we might hope for yet another 
volume.” 
Note.—The Three previous Series are in print, and can be supplied, price 14s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Con- 


fessions of an Optimist. With a Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The author has written an autobiography without any in- 
cident at all, yet whose interest. never flags, and whose effect upon the rea is 
simply that of happy distraction.” 


THE SOURCE of the BLUE NILE. 
ped through the Soudan to Lake Tsana, in Western 
Abyssinia, the Keturn to Fie Mops by the Valley of the ‘i. By 
ARTHUR J. HAYES, L.S.A. Wi and 32 pages of Illustrations. 
10s. ne 
TIMES.—“ We have seldom read a travel book we liked better.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. By T. B. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DAILY NEWS.—‘ If anyone supposes that the art of letter-writing is 
dead, this volume will prove the contrary. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S.G G. 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘ The Women of the Salons,” &c. 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. of 6co pages. Small demy 8vo. with a Pho- 
togravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SPARROW WITH ONE 
Hore. Pott gto. 6s. net. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
whtet H.—‘ Since Alice wandered through Wonderland, no such pretty fairy 


has been written as Lady Ridley presents in ‘The Sparrow with One White 
Feather.’ 


d hg 
by Mr. Harold E. Gorst in *The Fourth 


Popular 6s. Novels. 


THE PRINCESS  PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT.” 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


SPECTA TOR.—“ Priscilla is one of the most engaging characters we have met 
in fiction for years.” 


FRENCH NAN. = AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
ith 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. 
TownsENp, and a Cover Design by Graham Awopry. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SKETCH.— This tale in porcelain is indeed the ‘ Taming of the Shrew’ over 
again, and a very dainty study.” 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: a 
Sentimental Comedy. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
PUNCH.—“ The charm of the story lingers round the Vicomte de Nauroy. He 
is a fresh and precious addition to the portraiture of fiction.” 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


TRUTH. —‘‘ Told with an insight and an earnestness uncommon in much of 
the fiction of to-day. 


DICK PENTREATH. xarnanine 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
aia P..'s WEEKLY. —*Dick Pentreath is a charming portrait of an English 


THE KING’S REVOKE: an the 
By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOO: 
SECOND 


TER GAZETTE.—“ Written in a most masterly and it 
no exaggeration to say that no other woman writer could e handled her 
oo in so able a manner.’ 


THE FIRST RS. MOLLIVAR. 
By EDITH AYRTON ZAN 
‘IMPRESSION. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The portrayal of the occurrences which, 
writer of increasing 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Two Standard Atlases. 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Fa ee of the Various Countries 
110 MAPS and a LIST OF NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 


of the Worl 


Size when shut, A by 23 inches. Weight 261b. Imperial folio, 


alf morocco extra. Price 


12. 
“ There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


WITH PLATES OF CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS. 


Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and 
its Countries, and of the Features observable along the Principal Lines of 


Railway. 


By Horace B. Woopwarp, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-Page Plates of Fossils, 140 pages 


of Text, illustrated by 17 Sections and Views, Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 6d, net. 


“‘ Crammed full of information of the best quality.” —CGeological Magazine. 


Two London Maps. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 1906. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS & MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPROVEMENTS, 

Deposited at the County Council, Novembe: 

for 1906. 

Two. sheets : size 60 by 4oin. Scale: 3in. to 1 mile (1 : 21,120). 
: Coloured Sheets, ros. 6d. ; post free, packed on roller, 11s. 


Mounted to fold in case, 18s. ; 


This Map, which is published annually, was formerly issued in one sheet on 
the scale of 2in. to x mile, but in 1905 it was found necessary to adopt a 
— — to the increasing number of tramways, — railways, &c. 

larger scale has been adhered to this year. 
and tramways and railways in operation, sanctioned, and proposed, are clearly 
b= uished by means of colours and symbols, as well as other improvements 


and 


post free, 18s. 6d. Mounted on Rollers, 


Varnished, 21s. 


bridges, public buildings, gas and electric supply stations, &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED. NEW EDITION. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF THE COUNTY OF 
LONDO 


On the scale of gins. to 1 mile (1: 15,840). In twenty sheets, attractively 


coloured ; size, separate a * 18 by 16 ins., the whole Map joined up 


57 ins. 


Thoroughly Revned and brought up to date. 


Prices : Coloured Sheets, 15s., flat in portfolio, 16s. ; 


case in five divisions, 45s. ; mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, 45. ; 


mounted on spring roller, 
tage, and, where necessary, a packing roller, extra. 


Pos 
* The best and simplest map of the capital published."—Saturday Review, 


£6; separate sheets, price One Shilling each. 


ugh boundaries are shown, 


mounted to fold in 


Murray’s Handbooks for Travellers. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. Colloquial 
Dialogues and Vocabularies in English, French, German and 
Italian. New (19th) Edition. Thoroughly revised to suit the require- 

ments of Modern Travellers, including a 

Motorists. On Thin Paper. Small Fecap. 8vo. 


19th Edition. 


SWITZERLAND. 


revised. 34 Maps and Plans. 


France, port 2. 7s. 6d 
land. 7s. 6d. Rom 


Denmark ce! 
Norway. 


Ics. 


Central Italy. 9s. 
e. 10s. 
S. Italy, Part 1. 6s. 


Ss. Germany Austria, Part 1. | S. 2. 6s. 
Ss. & Austria, Part 2. Syria Palestine. 18s. 


20s. 
Italy & Venice. 10s. 


YORKSHIRE. 28 Mapsand Plans. 4h Edition. Remodelled 
and thoroughly revised. 


SCOTLAND. 57 Maps and Plans. 8¢4 Edition. Edited by 
Scotr Moncriterr Penney, M.A. Remodelled, enlarged and thoroughly 


revised. 1os. 6d. 


Lincolnshire. 7s. 6d. 
Buckinghamshire. 6s. 


Berkshire. 6s. 
Cornwall. 6s. 


145. 


Constantinople. 7s. 6d. 
Asia Minor. 18s. 
New Zealand. 7s. 6d. 


Lancas: 


Oxfordsh 


Derby, Notts, Leicester, and Somerset. 
Stafford. 9 Ss 


surrey. 6s. 


Ss. 
Durham and Northumbd, 10s. Sussex. 6s. 


he Lakes. 
England Sind vi Wales. 12s. 


shire. 
| Wilts and Dorset. 6s. 


Ireland. 9s. 
Environs of London. 21s. 


Cyclists’ Road Book—London to New Forest. 2s. 


< Cyclists and 
Remodelled and thoroughly 


ashire 
ton and Rutld. 7s. 6d.. 
Shropshire and “Cheshire. 6s. 


yeesecstor and Hereford. 5s. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS OF ANY OF THE ABOVE GRATIS 


ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Lone Acre, W.C. 


LONDON : 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Weaster P. at the Office, 33 Southampros 


Printed for the Proprietors y Porth of’ 
156 
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